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Art. 1. 4 History of the Roman Government; from the Come 
mencement of the State, till the final Subversion of Liberty, by 
the successful Usurpation of Caesar Augustus, in the Year of 
Rome 724. By Alexander Brodie. 8vo. pp. 623. 128. Boards. 
Longman and Co. 


paoues. the history of the civil policy of Rome be much in« 
ferior in brilliancy to the relation of her conquests, it is 
incomparably more important in the eyes of the philosopher. 
It is now generally admitted, from the examples of antient 
Greece, modern Italy, Swisserland, Holland, and our own 
country, as well as of the illustrious republic already mentioned, 
that the great source of political power is to be found in the 
form of government. It also needs little argument to shew that, 
where individuals feel themselves most strongly prompted to 
make exertions for their personal advantage, they will prove 
the most effectual contributors of strength to a community; and, 
by the application of this rule to the history of Rome, we are 
enabled to find a clue to the gamguest of the world. ‘The pro- 
portion of able commanders throughout her military career was 
not large, and their time of service was in general too short to 
permit them to be the instruments of very extensive conquests. 
We seldom find, in the Roman history, examples of changes 
as extraordinary as those which were produced in Greece by 
Epaminondas, and in Europe by a Frederick or a Bonaparte ;— 
a consideration which clearly shews that we are to look for the 
origin of Roman greatness, not in the temporary display of in- 
dividual talents, but in the general spirit of the government. 
Interesting and instructive as this subject is, it has hitherto 
been very imperfectly illustrated. Nearly all the Roman wri- 
ters‘are deficient in political research; and, being themselves 
familiar with the constitution of their country, they appear to 
have taken it for granted that a corresponding degree of knowlege 
was possessed by “their readers ; ; while the unfortunate loss of the 
most valuable parts of the historical labours of Polybius, Sal- 
lust, and Livy, has also borne hard on this department of poli- 
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tical inquiry. ‘The attempts made in modern times to remedy 
this deficiency have usually been confined to detached portions 
of the investigation ; and Mr. Brodie’s book is one of very few 
in which an analysis of the Roman government has been pro- 
osed as the sole topic of discussion. He complains, accord- 
ingly, of the dedaaiamey of the labours of his predecessors: the 
antient historians having often been led, by the appearances 
of their own times, to ascribe the power of causes to circum- 
stances of mere concomitancy; while, among the moderns, 
Hooke, and the writer of a late pamphlet intitled ‘«* Thoughts 
on Public Trusts,” seem to be almost the only persons who 
have entered accurately into the spirit of the Roman institu- 
tions. In this charge against historians, serious as it is, we find 
it necessary to agree in a great measure with Mr. Brodie; and 
it forms an additional reason for our entering fully into the 
leading points of his political narrative. We shall endeavour to 
impress the principal facts on the memory of our readers by 
arranging them under separate heads. 

_ Rome under the Kings. —'The power of the Roman kings 
may be not unaptly compared to that of the Dutch Stadtholders. 
They were not, as persons frequently imagine, the masters, but 
the first servants of the community. During life, they were 
commanders of the armed force in the field, as well 4s adminis- 
trators of the laws at home ; and, lest they should abuse their 
judicial power, a right of appeal to the people at large was 
given to accused parties. ‘The senate or council of the execu- 
tive government was originally little else than a committee of 
the body of citizens; and the enactment of laws was a right 
sacredly appertaining to the people in their collective meetings, 
—One of the first alterations of consequence in this system was 
made by the first Tarquin, the fifth king of Rome. Being of 
foreign extraction, he deemed it necessary for the consolidation of 
his power to attach to himself the secondary orders of the state; 
and he accordingly found means to introduce into the senate 
one hundred additional members, chosen from among the people 
at large. The favour, however, thus enjoyed by the community, 
was of short duration ; Servius Tullius, the next king, pursuing 
a contrary course, and new-modelling the votes of public as- 
semblies, on a plan which lessened or almost extinguished the 
influence of number, while it vested legislative power in the 


_ ‘possession of wealth and rank. To make this change more 


palatable, the rule now brought forwards for apportioning legis- 
Jative influence was the share borne in the payment of taxes. 
The whole ‘population of Rome was divided into six classes, 
exclusive of the Equites; and each class voted by a prescribed 
number of centuries on the following plan: 
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The first class, consisting of persons each worth the sum of 
3231. sterling, formed 82 centuries. ‘The equites, who were 
a medium between the first and the inferior classes, consti+ 


tuted - - - - 18 centuries 
‘The 2d class, composed of persons worth 2421. — 20 
The 3d class - - - 160l.—20 
The 4th class - ~ - - 80l. — 20 
The sth class - - - 351.— 33 
The 6th class, comprising all the poor, 
formed only = - «= 1 


By this aristocratical arrangement, the first class and the 
Equites were sufficient to form a majority againt all the others 
together. The common people, now restricted from influence 
in. government, were taught to console themselves in an ac 
companying exemption from taxes; and they were excluded 
also from military service, a task reserved by the higher and 
middling ranks for themselves: a provision which must appear 
singular to a modern reader, or to all who are not aware that 
in these ages the most lucrative of professions was war. The 
distinction of the respective classes in military service was 
marked by difference of armour ; superiority in point of property 
conferring a title to carry additional arms of defence. This 
memorable change took place about the 200th year of Rome, 
by which time the number of citizens amounted to 80,000. 

Such was the plan of legislative government, until the usurpa» 
tion of the second Tarquin paved the way for still more import- 
ant changes: the new form of government being yet too nearly 
allied to liberty for the purposes of a tyrant. Proceeding on the 
system of domineering indiscriminately over all ranks, ‘Tarquin 
assembled neither the senate nor the people, but tried capital 
offences without counsellors, and admitted no appeal to the body 
of citizens. Like another Bonaparte, his favours were confined 
to the fit instruments of despotism, — the military; and 
when, after twenty years of usurpation, a revolution took 
place, the death of Lucretia was nothing more than a match 
applied to a mine which had long been —_ to explode.— 
The most important measure, with a view to the future con- 
dition of Roman citizens, that was adopted by Tarquin, was 
a new plan-of taking the spoils of war from a vanquished 
enemy. Hitherto, the course had been to appropriate por- 
tions of territory, and to distribute them in allotments to the 
Roman citizens: but Tarquin, impatient to absorb all power 
in himself, substituted contributions of corn for cessions of 
territory; and the grate of conquest, being thus transient in 
their possession, were placed directly at the disposal of the 
executive department of the state. So tempting a power could 
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scarcely fail to be productive of abuse; and we- shall ac. 
cordingly find in this innovation the source of endless con- 
troversies between the Patricians and the Plebeians. 

Rome from the Year of the City 244 to 620. — ‘The expulsion 
of the kings was attended with little other change in the Ro- 
man government than the creation of an annual magistracy, in 
lieu of a magistracy for life; the distribution of the legislative, 
executive, and judicative powers remaining very nearly as be- 
fore. For several years after the removal of Tarquin, his mi- 
litary talents, and the strength of his alliances with the neigh- 
bouring powers, kept the Romans in considerable terror of his 
return; and the war waged against him proved highly injurious 
to the circumstances of the middling classes, who had not, like 
the Patricians, the means of having their concerns managed in 
their absence by slaves. ‘The richer citizens likewise outvoted 
the middling classes in the assemblies by-centuries, and became, 
in consequence of the debts contracted by their less fortunate 
countrymen, almost theonly competitors forthe purchase of lands 
exposed to sale at public auction. Moreover, the rate of interest 
being always above twelve per cent., the debts of the middling 
classes to their Patrician brethren soon began to accumulate ra- 
pidly. . This was not a state of things to be patiently borne by 
men who occupied their time and hazarded their lives in the 
public service ; and accordingly, about the eleventh year after 
the expulsion of ‘Tarquin, the Plebeians began to exhibit signs 
of open and serious discontent. Their-first step was, on an alarm 
of a fresh attack on the territory of the republic, to refuse their 
services, and to declare that those who absorbed the riches and 
honours of the state ought to bearthe burdenof its defence. Some 
talked of withdrawing altogether from the republic, but the more 
general disposition was to re-unite with the Patricians on obtain- 
ing a general discharge of debts. ‘This, however, was a sacrifice: 
to which the latter were by no means prepared to subscribe. The 
Plebcians, on the other hand, adhering to their refusal of ser- 
vice, it became necessary to have recourse to the new and ex- 
traordinary expedient of nominating a dictator; or, in other 
words, of surrendering for a season all law and power into the 
hands of an individual. After the recent experience of tyranny, 
and the jealousy with which the temporary power of the con- 
suls was watched, we may safely presume that nothing short of 
an extreme case would lead the senate to the adoption of such 
a measure :-—the apprehension of external danger does not 
seem to have been urgent; —and the point was to nominate a 
magistrate whom all ranks should be pledged to obey. After 
such a step, the Plebeians found it expedient to suspend their 
opposition; and, they having consented to follow the dictator 
to 
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to the field, the invading enemy was soon obliged. to with- 
draw from the contest. : 

The flame, however, was only allayed for a season ; and the 
failure of Tarquin’s attempts, followed in the course of years 
by his death, removed one of the chief ties of domestic union 
in Rome. ‘The exemption from external apprehension having 
a tendency to produce a renewal of severity on the part of the 
Patrician, and of direct resistance on that of his discontented 
debtor, the senators felt the necessity of taking the cause of 
this dissatisfaction into serious consideration: but they were 
greatly divided with regard to the fit course to be pursued. 
Meantime, the debtors were induced to hold frequent meet- 
ings ; at one of which, occurred a circumstance strongly cal- 
culated to operate on public sympathy: — A plebeian, well 
known as a veteran soldier, was observed to rush suddenly into 
the forum, and, exhibiting his back mangled with stripes, was 
heard to call aloud for protection against his cruel creditor : 
when the emotion excited by this spectacle was so serious, as 
to oblige the senate to come to a resolution of suspending all 
personal detentions on the ground of debt. Encouraged by 
this concession, the middling classes consented to obey a new 
order for military service, and to take the ficld against the 
Volsci. Returning victorious, they. hoped to obtain a com- 
plete discharge of their debts: but a majority of the senate still 
refused a point which militated so directly against their per- 
sonal interest. ‘The soldiery then ventured to go a step farther, 
and to suspend by direct interference all judicial proceedings 
against debtors. In the next year, the restless neighbours of 
Rome threatening the republic with a fresh attack, a new op- 
portunity of declining service was afforded to the Plebeians ; 
when the senate had again recourse to the alternative of a dic- 
tator, and the leader chosen being the brother of the esteemed 
Poplicola, they speedily succeeded in levying an army, and in 
driving the enemy from the field. ‘The Senate still refusing to 
grant a release to the indebted citizens, the latter, with their 
arms in their hands, made the memorable secession to Mons 
Sacer. Alarmed at this unexpected measure, the Senate 
deputed Menenius Agrippa to the army: but he returned 
without success, and felt it necessary to recommend to the 
Senate a speedy acquiescence in the demands of the military. 
At last, a formal deputation was dispatched to the Mount, 
with an offer of the long-desired abolition of debts; and the 
Plebeians, overjoyed at this proposition, were on the eve of 
marching home without farther stipulation: but their leaders, 


having less confidence in the good faith of the Senate, insisted, 
that they should not stir without receiving an acknowlegement. 
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of their right to appoint, from among their own body, officers 
who, under the title of ‘Tribunes, should be expressly charged 
with the maintenance of the popular privileges. ‘Uhis point also 
was granted; anda law being passed on Mons Sacer, declaring 
it sacrilege to injure the person of a tribune, the army dissolved 
itself, and returned to the city in peace. 

In this manner originated the famous office of Tribune ; and 
this safeguard to the people was a necessary though a remote re 
sult of the arbitrary transfer of power consequent on the mode 
of voting by centuries, which was introduced under Servius 
Tullius. ‘The authority of the tribunes was at first strictly 
negative, and was confined to pronouncing the decisive word 
veto with regard to any proceeding that was obnoxious to. the 
Plebeians: they wore no particular dress; and their only 
mark of office was the attendance of a single servant, under the 
humble name of viator: but it was soon found necessary to 
enlarge their powers. ‘They were then regularly admitted to 
the meetings of the Senate, and obtained the co-operation of 
two assistant officers, under the name of Atdiles. Some time 
afterward, they began to lay claim to the right of convening 
assemblies of the people, and even of procuring laws to be 
passed without the recommendation of the Senate. 

For several years after the secession to Mons Sacer, concord 
and unanimity prevailed at Rome. ‘The first interruption to 
this desirable state of things proceeded from the celebrated 
Coriolanus ; who, proud of his birth and elated with the fame 
of vouthful exploits, was impatient to force the Plebeians to 
surrender the privileges lately wrested from the Patricians. 
He ventured to go such lengths that the people were provoked, 
and called so loudly for bringing him to trial, that a day was 
accordingly appointed; and the passing of sentence on him 
was prevented only by his voluntary exile. His subsequent 
history is too well known to be noticed in this place. Though 
baffled on this occasion, the Senate continued to resist the ap- 
plication of the Plebeians for a re-partition of the newly con- 
quered lands ; and, though they had consented to grant a re- 
lease from former obligations, they would admit no title to an 
pe ga participation in future acquisitions. Hence a repetition 
of dissensions at home, and an encouragement to external 
enemies to ravage the territories of the republic. In these 
scenes of popular opposition, the tribunes took the lead: 
throwing obstacles at one time in the way of military levies ; 
and, at another, instituting prosecutions against the consuls 
who had retired from office, for not fulfilling their promises to 
the people. After several years of wrangling, the tribunes 
succeeded in procuring a law to be passed for holding comitia 
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tributa ; in other words, a law for taking, on certain occasions, 
the votes of the people not by centuries but by tribes. From 
the comitia thus constituted, Patricians were excluded; and it 
was farther declared lawful to pass plebiscita, or popular resb- 
lutions having the force of law, without previous senatus con» 
sulta. Important ag these concessions seemed, we shall do 
well to keep in mind that the Patricians relied on still con- 
trouling the popular deliberations by the exertion of influence 
among their numerous dependants; and they were enabled ac- 
cordingly to persist in refusing to make a general apportion- 
ment of the conquered lands. In vain did a few individuals 
of their own order come forwards, and urge the claim of 
Plebeian warriors to share in the spoils of victory; a majority, 
headed by the Claudian family, whose views were always 
aristocratical, continued obstinately to oppose the measure. 
Some time afterward, viz. in the year of Rome 291, the city 
was ravaged by a dreadful pestilence. When recovered from 
the horror of this visitation, the people called for the formation 
of a settled code of laws, as the only method of bringing to a close 
the incessant dissensions which prevailed ; and, after some delay 
on the part of the Senate, commissioners were sent to Greece, 
at that time the only scene of knowlege or good government, 
for the purpose of collecting information respecting the laws of 
Athens and other republics. ‘These commissioners being to re- 
turnin the course of a year, theSenate and people mutually agreed 
to suspend the appointment of their respective officers, and to 
vest the whole power for a season in the hands of new magis- 
trates under the name of Decemvirs. 

The date of this unfortunate experiment in government was 
the year of the city 303. It deserves to be recorded that the 
men first appointed to the decemvirate acted with great pro- 
priety, and that Appius Claudius obtained much credit with 
the people for an attention to their interest, which had been 
seldom witnessed on the part of his family : but his country- 
men were little aware that all this was assumed for the pur- 
pose of obtaining a lead in the second nomination of Decemvirs, 
and of erecting his own tyranny on the joint degradation of 
patrician and plebeian. When, in the progress of his usurpa- 
tion, Appius began to feel himself secure of power, he was 
observed to direct his tyranny chiefly against the plebeians ; 
and in this course he persisted, until the melancholy fate of 
Virginia effected a revolution similar to that which had been 
excited sixty years before by the death of Lucretia. ‘Taught 
by the violent abuse of power, the citizens obtained a law that, 
in future, no magistrate should exist from whose decision an 
appeal might not be made to the public assemblies. They 
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likewise obtained a law, passed in due form by the centuries, 
declaring that any enactment of the plebeians in Comitia tributa 
should be obligatory on the republic at large. 

One of the chief objects of subsequent discussion was the 
law prohibiting intermarriages between patricians and plebeians; 
which had originated in the arrogance of the Claudian family, 
and must appear a highly aristocratic measure, when we con- 
sider that many of the plebeians approached, in point of cir- 
cumstances, to a numerous portion of the dignified class. ‘The 
tribunes argued for the repeal with a view to popularity, and the 
feelings of the people were too directly interested to delay the 
abrogation of the invidious edict. .This point gained, the 
tribunes followed it up by the important demand that persons 
of plebeian family should no longer be accounted ineligible 
to the consulship. In’ support of their plea, they referred to 
the precedents in the election of the kings, several of whom 
were of humble extraction: but the pride of the patricians 
strongly resisted this additional demand, and led to a proposi- 
tion, by way of compromise, for appointing military tribunes 
with consular power ; a new description of officers who were 
to be eligible out of either branch of the community. The 
plebeians accepted the offer, and the nomination of the new 
commanders took place in course: but such was the influence 
of property, and of family, that the candidates elected were, 
for many years, of patrician rank. A similar remark was ap- 
plicable to the choice of other officers; we mean, the censors 
and questors. The censors were appointed about the time of 
which we are treating, for the purpose of relicving the consuls 
from a portion of their duty ; and their functions consisted in 
taking the Justrum, or periodical return of the population, 
previously to which they divided the people into their proper 
classes and tribes, according to their property, and sometimes 
according to their moral character. ‘The quzstors, on the 
other hand, kept an account of the spoils taken from the enemy, 
and superintended the expenditure of the public money. In 
the year of Rome 334, the increasing concerns of the re- 
public led to the nomination of four questors instead of two; 
and it was in the case of this office that the plebeians at last 
succeeded in obtaining the actual nomination of individuals of 
their own order. 

The siege of Veii, commencing in the year of the city 350, 
opened, as we shall soon perceive, a new era in the military 
history of Rome: but, confining ourselves at present to its 
effect on the civil proceedings of the republic, we shall merely 
remark that the acquisition of a well-built city and a rich ter- 
titory revived the contentions between the senate and the 
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people. The latter demanded that the conquered lands should 
be divided among the citizens, in conformity to the original 
usage of Rome; while the former insisted on adhering to the 
principle of lodging the disposal of captured property in the 
hands of the executive power. In the midst of these debates, 
occurred one of the greatest calamities in Roman history ; we 
mean, the capture and burning of the city by the Gauls. 
Very powerful reasons now subsisted, for exchanging the de- 
solated habitations of Rome for the comfortable buildings of 
Veii; yet an attachment to the seats of their ancestors, and 
the influence of the patricians, who were desirous of appro- 
priating the chief part of the Veijentian lands, proved superior 
to every other consideration. However, the interruption of 
cultivation during the invasion of the Gauls, and the expence 
of rebuilding the city, again plunged the middling classes into 
debt; and, on the occurrence of this fresh experience of the im- 
perfection of Roman institutions, the resource of the plebeians 
was, as formerly, to refuse to take the field against the Volsci, 
the /Equi, or other enemies, who came to ravage the territory 
of the republic. The tribunes were accustomed to urge the 
people to stand firm to their refusal: but the patricians, partly 
by appeals to patriotism, partly by exertions of influence, and, 
in some cases, by an actual distribution of a tract of conquered 
land, were generally successful in prevailing on them to take 
up arms. 

To form an adequate idea of the distress of the plebeians 
of respectable families, we must remember that the opportuni- 
tics of employing a small capital in Rome were much more 
limited than they are in this country. ‘There, the lands of the 
rich were cultivated by slaves ; and all trades and manufactures 
were, in like manner, carried on by slaves for the account of 
their masters. The consequence was that the plebeians, de- 


pending in general on wealthy patricians, were seldom disposed . 


to go such lengths as their tribunitian advocates. A reduction 
of the rate of interest, and a partial allotment of land, formed 
the limits of the ambition of the former; while the latter 
looked higher, and reiterated their demand for a recognition of 
the eligibility of plebeians to the rank of consul: a demand 
which was in fact no more unreasonable than would be that 
of a British commoner to be deemed admissible-to a seat in 
the cabinet. The acknowlegement of the right was, as the 
patricians were we!l aware, very different from the actual no. 


mination of a plebeian; and the probability was that the former . 


would lead in a very few instances to the latter. Still, the 
pride of the aristocracy gave way with reluctance ; and when, 
mm the year 389, the tribunes at last carried their point, the 
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senate insisted on the creation of a new magistracy, the pretor- 


ship, to which patricians alone should be eligible. Mr. Brodie, 
who is always favourable to the effect of popular influence, 
declares (p.443-) that the admission of the plebeians to the con- 
sulship constituted a new zra in the history of Rome. — 
During the long period of 150 years, which had elapsed since 
the expulsion of Tarquin, the acquisition of territory, and 
even the progress of population, had been tardy: but, from 
the date of the cessation of exclusive rights, the power of the 
state was displayed in all its energy, and the progress of her 
arms became rapid. ‘The stability of the Roman power, after 
the fatal blow dealt by the talents of ‘Hannibal, affords to the 
friends of liberty a memorable subject of exultation. Nothing 
but the cordial concurrence of all the citizens could have saved 
Rome from the efforts of this destructive adversary; and, 


‘wherever a nation is governed by magistrates of her own 


choice, we need be under no doubt of the attachment of the 
people. 

¢« This view of the Roman constitution,’ (says the author of 
« Thoughts on Public Trusts,”) ‘ seems sufficient to account for 
the numerous instances of wonderful disinterestedness and patriotism, 
recorded by the Roman historians, which have been looked upon as 
fabulous by the generality of readers. Even philosophers, who could 
not disbelieve facts so well attested, seem to have thought them above 
nature, and have endeavoured to account for them by supposing, that 
the ancient Romans were of more innate virtue than other nations.” ” 


Military progress of Rome. — We now turn aside from the 
civil history of the republic, to assign a few paragraphs to the 
progress of her tactics. Until the siege of Veii, in the middle 
of the fourth century of Rome, the campaigns (if such they 
can be called) had consisted of little else than a repulsion of 
the successive incursions of the Volsci, the AZqui, and other 
predatory neighbours. The city of Veii, large indeed and 
strongly fortified, continued an independent and frequently a 
hostile state, at the distance of only ten miles from Rome. The 
senate, therefore, partly with the view of reducing a troublesome 
neighbour, and partly perhaps from a wish to obtain tranquillity 
at home by giving the military some permanent occupation, de- 
termined on undertaking this laborious siege ; and, as the pro- 
secution of the enterprise evidently required a protracted 
service, they resolved on a measure hitherto unknown among 
the Romans, that of granting regular pay to the troops. This 
provision was received with great thankfulness by the military ; 
and we cannot help being surprised that so plain and so equit- 
able an arrangement should not have been sooner introduced. 


The poor, it is true, formed no part of the Roman armies, but 
still 
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still a striking difference prevailed in the degree of hardship on 
the different classes who took the field. An absence from atten- 
tion to private concerns was evidently much more serious to % 
man whose property was limited to 6ol. or 8ol., than to him 
who, being possessed of 300l., could afford to pay for the su- 
perintendance of others. During the first 200 years of Rome, 
the pressure of this inequality was forgotten amid the apportion- 
ments of the acquired territory : but it became intolerable after 
the fruits of conquest were exposed to public auction, and 
centered eventually in the hands of the rich. 

The circumstances of the siege of Veii afford a curious illus- 
tration of the backward state of military knowlege in those days. 
As the deficiency of the Romans in besieging machines rendered 
direct attacks hopeless, the plan was to establish a permanent 
camp, with winter-huts, and outworks to guard it as well against 
the sallies of the townsmen as against the assaults of their allies 
in the adjoining country. ‘That no blockade took. place is 
evident from the fact of the defence being prolonged for a 
period of ten years; and, during this tedious interval, opera- 
tions were conducted with various success, each side endea- 
vouring to supply the want of skilful combination by courage 
and enterprise. In compliance with the precept of an oracle, 
the Romans accomplished the laborious task of draining the 
Alban lake: but a more effectual measure for accelerating the 
fall of Veii was the nomination of Camillus to the dictatorship. 
Hitherto, the proportion of able Generals in the Roman armies 
had been very small; the imperfect state of education and the 
annual changes of the commander being very unfavourable to the 
attainment of that professional eminence, which is the fruit of 
close and long continued application. Camillus, a distinguished 
exception from this remark, enforced strict discipline through- 
out his army ; and, instead of wasting time in partial combats 
around the walls, he proceeded to dig a subterraneous passage 
into the enemy’s citadel. When this important labour was 
finished, a general attack from the outside, seconded by a for- 
midable irruption through the new entrance, scocinpliihied the 
capture of the city, the inhabitants of which were publicly sold 
as slaves. 

It was in the beginning of the sixth century of Rome that 
the military operations of the republic were first carried on at 
a considerable distance from the city; and the Samnites, a power-: 
ful and comparatively remote enemy, were obliged to yield 
after a long and sanguinary warfare. Pyrrhus of Epirus was. 
the next formidable antagonist of the Romans; and in him 
they saw a model of Grecian generalship which was highly 
useful in correcting their own rude tactics, and in preparing 
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them for the eventful struggle with Carthage. Without 
dwelling on the memorable exploits of the second Punic war, 
we shall merely remark, with Mr. Brodie, that, had the go- 
vernment of Carthage been such as to give the citizens a 
thorough interest in the state, it may be justly questioned 

whether Rome would ever have been mistress of the -world. 
Fate of the Gracchi. After the fall of Carthage, and the 
rapid extension of the Roman conquests, the republic was 
destined to see her liberty assailed from a new quarter. The 
governors of the conquered provinces, having it in their power 
to act without controul, found means to accumulate enormous 
fortunes; and the more ambitious among them, to whom the 
acquisition of money served only as a stimulant, invested their 
property, on returning to Italy, in the purchase of extensive 
lands and in loans to needy citizens. In vain the Licinian 
law prohibited an individual from possessing more than 500 
jugera, or 350 English acres; the new aristocracy having too 
many dependents to be at a loss for means to elude that salutary 
regulation. It was by an attempt to enforce its observance, 
and to restore the influence of the people, that the unfortunate 
Tiberius Gracchus first distinguished himself. At the outset 
he went no farther than to demand, in the capacity of tribune 
of the people, a relinquishment by the landholders of their sur- 
plus possessions, on condition of receiving payment out of the 
public treasury: the fines incurred were to be remitted; and 
the sons in = Suunily were to be allowed to possess half as much 
as the father. Equitable and moderate as this proposition was, 
it encountered the strongest opposition from the rich; who did 
not hesitate to insinuate that the popular advocate was aiming 
in secret at the assumption of sovereign power. ‘Tiberius, irri« 
tated by opposition, and backed by the majority of the people, 
now went farther, and took steps for obtaining a law to deprive 
the rich proprietors of the surplus lands without allowing them 
a compensation. Attalus, king of Pergamus, having died 
about this time (year of the city 620), and left the Roman Re- 
public his heir, ‘liberius prevailed on the people to retain the 
disposal of the effects of the deceased monarch ; a most mor- 
tifying blow to the Senate, who anticipated in this distribution 
a grand source of emolument and patronage. Such humi- 
liating attacks were not to be borne by a powerful aristocracy ; 
and their clients were induced to proceed to blows with the 
adherents of Tiberius, whose massacre in open day gave an 
irrecoverable wound to Roman liberty. With him fell the 
measures which he had prevailed on the people to adopt ; and, 
in particular, the act passed for reviving the Licinian law was 
neyer carried into effect. Commissioners were indeed ap~ 
. pointed, 
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pointed, but the rich land-holders found means to interpose an 
endless succession of delays, and eventually to supersede the 
appointment altogether. 

Nevertheless, the melancholy fate of Tiberius Gracchus did 
not discourage his younger brother Caius from embarking in 
the same perilous career. Having passed several years in the 
study of public speaking, and in other preparations for political 
life, he offered himself in the year 630 to.the suffrages of his 
fellow-citizens, for the station of tribune. He was by this 
time of the age of thirty, and the darling of the people: but, 
such was the influence of the Patricians, that he was returned 
only fourth on the list of the elected. In the discharge of his 
tribunitian functions, he displayed with the happiest effect that 
eloquence which he had acquired by previous application; and, 
when he touched on the circumstances of his brother’s death, 
his language and delivery were so affecting as to draw tears 
even from his opponents. He succeeded in procuring the 
enactment of several very useful laws; by one of which no 
citizen was to be enlisted before the age of seventeen, and the 
private soldiers were to be clothed at the public expence. The 
exercise of the judicial power had hitherto belonged exclu- 
sively to the senate: but Caius obtained a law for vesting it 
in the Equestrian order, which occupied a middle station be- 
tween the Patricians and the Plebeians.— A series of such 
popular acts had the effect of rendering him a very dangerous 
man in the eyes of the Patricians: who, while they affected to 
follow the current of popular favour, and to express a high 
regard for his character, secretly took measures to undermine 
his influence by the new and arttul expedient of bringing for- 
wards other candidates for the affection of the citizens. ‘These 
men pretended to go far beyond him in their propositions for the 
relief of the people, and declared that all their efforts originated 
in the tender regard of the Senate for the welfare of their in- 
feriors. Caius having been deputed on a colonizing expedition 
to Carthage, they proceeded to disseminate suspicion of him and 
his friends among the citizens. Returning to vindicate his 
character, he made a struggle to interest the people on his side: 
but the influence of wealth and rank proved too strong for him, 
and he failed in an effort to be re-elected tribune. ‘The Patri- 
cians, emboldened by this advantage, effected the appointment 
of Opimius to the consulate, who was one of his inveterate 
enemies, and urged the adoption of a course calculated to pro- 
duce an appeal to extremities. On the occurrence of some oppo- 
sition to the execution of his arbitrary acts, Opimius was in- 
vested by his aristocratical supporters with dictatorial authority; 


a signal, in other words, for the overthrow of Caius and his 
adhe~ 
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adherents. Notwithstanding the caution of this firm friend of 
the people, a plausible opportunity of putting forth the arm of 
power was soon found ; and he fell, in his thirty-eighth year, a 
victim, like his brother, at the altar of freedom. 

After the death of the Gracchi, the history of Rome presents 
a disgusting succession of corruptions and usurpations. The 
briberies of Jugurtha were followed by the intrigues of Ma- 
rius and the sanguinary excesses of Sylla. It was at this 
_ gloomy era that the ‘* War of the Allies” took place; a war 
commenced by the Latins and other neighbours of Rome, in 
order to obtain admission to the rights of Roman citizens. 
This contest lasted three years, and was terminated by evasive 
concessions on the part of the Romans. Sylla’s assumption of 
the permanent dictatorship accustomed the Romans to the sus- 
pension of all restraint on the power of an usurper, and pre- 
pared them to submit to the ascendancy of Crassus and Pompey. 
Crassus fell in the Parthian war, and Pompey, as is well known, 
succumbed under the talents of a greater leader. It was in 
vain that conspirators sought the deliverance of their country 
by the assassination of Czesar: the liberty of Rome was gone 
for ever; and, in the 724th year of the city, Augustus found 
means to become her undisputed master. 

Constitution of Rome. —The Roman Senate was not, as per- 
sons have frequently imagined, a legislative but an executive 
body. It possessed a full controul over the military force, and 
superintended the transaction of all public business with 
foreign nations: but it differed from the executive branch in 
this and in most other countries, by the very remarkable cir- 
cumstance of having no patronage, or power of nominating 
the officers of the state; which important power, as well as 
the still more essential prerogative of legislation, was reserved 
by the people in their own hands. In consequence of this for- 
tunate distribution of authority, it became the interest of the 
Senate to prevent the unnecessary accumulation of public 
_ officers, or of national expence in any shape;- a situation 

altogether different from that of most executive govern- 
ments. As the patronage of the army remained with the 
people, its numbers might be increased without danger to the 
liberty of the state; the ‘annual change of commanders, and 
still more the independence of the army with regard to the 
executive power, having produced the memorable effect of a 
military nation preserving its liberty during 400 years. In 
other military states, such as England under Cromwell and 
France under Bonaparte, how rapid was the transition to 
a system of confirmed tyranny! The respectability of the 
private soldiers'in the Roman service was likewise a powerful 
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cause of the preservation of liberty. The soldiers were theme 
selves possessors of all the rights of citizens; and no mechanigs 
or labourers were enlisted on ordinary occasions at least, until 
the time of Marius, about the year of Rome 640. Every 
citizen thus felt himself interested in the public prosperity 5 
and the hands of the men of influence were, for many ages, 
tied up from attempting to found their own power on the 
abasement of their countrymen. 


«¢ The pruderice of the Romans,” (says the author of “ Thoughts 
on Public Trusts,” ) “ in retaining the sovereign power over their per- 
sons and propérty, and the election of the public officers, were the 
causes which kept the senators honest, produced so many instances of 
disinterested patriotism, and brought into the public offices an unin- 
terrupted succession of men of greater worth than have appeared in 
the public offices of that, or any other country, since that constitution 
was destroyed.” 


Though the Romans were strangers to the principle of repre- 
sentation, the Senate may, in some measure, be considered in 
the light of delegates from the people; and, imperfect as was 


the responsibility of that body, the system was greatly pre- - 


ferable to the vain effort of the Athenians to perform the ex- 
ecutive functions by collective assemblies of the people. | It is 
a remarkable circumstance in favour of the Roman govern- 
ment, that integrity was preserved by the senators in their col- 
lective capacity, long after it had ceased to actuate their indi- 
vidual proceedings. 

These were the general features of the Roman constitution. — 
We now proceed to mark some of its subordinate characteristics. 
An extra proportion of the soldiers was drawn from the coun- 
try, the patricians giving a preference, in enlisting, to their 
clients and rural dependents, above the inhabitants of the city, 
with many of whom they were unacquainted. The practice of 
balloting at the election of magistrates was not introduced until 
the 614th year of Rome; the suffrages having been previously 
given by pronouncing aloud the mame of the candidate for 
whom the vote was offered; a custom evidently unfavourable to 
freedom in a state in which the voters were greatly dependent 
on their superiors inrank. The usage of voting by ballot was 
found very convenient, and was soon afterward extended to the 
enactment and the repeal of laws. — We have already men- 
tioned that the plebeians formed the middling, not the lower 
orders of the republic; and, in proof of this, it is of importance 
to recollect that of the Equestrian order a proportion was com- 
posed of plebeians. When popular assemblies were held in 
what was called Comitia Triduta, or voting by tribes, it appears 
(p. 256.) on the authority of Livy, that the patricians sae 
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eluded. Some men are disposed to think with Dionysius of. 
Halicarnassus that the case was otherwise : but Livy’s testimony 
is‘preferable, whenever he takes the pains of mentioning a cir- 
cumstance in a detailed manner. + When treating of the reign 
of Tarquin, Mr. Brodie is led into a disquisition on the origin, 
in point of time,-of the distinction of patrician and plebeian ; 
a question on which our limits do not permit us to enlarge, and 
to which we advert merely because, in opposition to a current 
opinion, he considers the date of this distinction to have been 
long subsequent to the foundation of Rome. 

The Roman history affords repeated examples of memorable 
changes effected by an appeal to the sensibility of the people. 
Without dwelling on the well known cases of Lucretia and 
Virginia, we find that the tyrannical exercise of the power of 
the creditor over the debtor was strongly checked by recur- 
rences of this description. The law enabled the creditor not 
merely to imprison his debtor, but to keep him at hard labour : 
so that the epithet of nexus (bound) was but too appropriate to 
the unfortunate sufferer. In the 42gth year of the city, a 
young man having surrendered himself to his father’s creditor, 
and being subjected to barbarous treatment, displayed his 
scourges in public, and was the cause of passing the law to 
confine the power of the creditor to the effects of his debtor. 
The rich, however, found means to obtain a suspension of 
this humane provision ; and it was not till the exposure, about 
forty years afterward, of 4 similar case of aggravated cruelty, 
that the mitigating edict was effectually enforced. —The interest « 
of money in Rome was exorbitantly high. In the earlier age, 
it is said to have amounted to 20 and 25 per cent., and it was 
not fill the 398th year of the city that it was reduced to the 
rate of 12 percent. Under these circumstances, the accumu- 
lation of debts became so enormous, that it was at last neces- 
‘sary to afford relief to the insolvent citizens out of the public 


treasury. In the year 408, the rate of interest was reduced, 





all at once, from 12 to 6 per cent.; a diminution much too 
rapid to be adopted into practice, and calculated only to shew 
the complete ignorance of the Romans in matters of finance. 
The actual rate remained accordingly as before. A considera= 
tion of such circumstances as these would tend greatly to re- 
move the prevalent notion that the Romans, as a mation, were 
addicted to sedition. ‘This charge, applied by the ignorant and 
unfeeling to almost every free nation, is successfully refuted 
(p- 355 271, 317-) by Mr. Brodie; and we fully agree with him 
that the history of Rome supplies many striking proofs of the 
sacrifices which a people will ever be ready-to make for the 


enjoyment of tranquillity. Mankind have seldom erred from 
a want 
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& want of forbearance towards their rulers; and, if examples of 
earlier date were wanting, enough would be ‘supplied by the 
patient acquiescence which has been manifested by the nations 
of Europe in the continued oppression of the governments of 
the present day. 4 

It is now time to pass from the consideration of Mr. Brodie’s 
subject to an examination of the merits of his composition. 
His original plan was to write a full history of Rome; a plan 
which he soon exchanged for a relation of the occurrences in 
her interior politics. Though he has introduced a sufficient 
proportion of military transactions to give variety and interest 
to his work; yet much is still wanting to render it a perspi- 
cuous or entertaining composition. Mr. B. must plead guilty,” 
in no slight degree, to the too often merited charge of prose 
lixity. He is also in the habit of detailing the arguments of 
political orators, such for example as the Claudii, (p.67. 327.) 
at too great a length. Another transgression, less trying to his 
reader’s patience, but more likely to excite ridicule, consists in 
the use of various singularities of expression. To speak of a 
person being inflamed (p. 232.) with the desire of ¢ animal 
love ;’ to use (p. 314, &c.) the verb to © implement’ for 
fulfill; and (p. 493.) ‘ generalism’ for generalship, are pecu- 
liarities which sound uncouthly on the southern side of the 
Tweed. Expressions equally remarkable will strike the eye 
of the reader on turning to p. 180. ; and it would not be pro- 
per to omit to mention that we have met with more than one 
example (p. 49. 307.) of defective grammar, under circum- | 
stances which bespeak inattention on the part of the writer 
rather than of the printer. Again, on turning to the notice of 
the battle of Thrasymene, (p. 485.) we find the Roman loss 
put down at 40,000 men; a number which, if we are to pay 
any attention to the report of Livy or to the ordinary exagge- 
tions of military losses, would have been more suitable to a re~ 
lation of the fatal day of Cannz, Asa concluding objection, 
we must add that Mr. Brodie appears (p. 368.) to have studied 
very imperfectly the principle of population. — On the whole, 
however, his work is superior to that of the majority of writ- 
ings which fall under the examination of a reviewer. ‘To the 
soundness of his views and the spirit of his political remarks, 
much higher praise may safely be allotted. With more me- 
thod, an attention to condensation, and with the minor but 
not insignificant advantages of a full index and clear table 
of contents, his book would have stood a fair chance for ex- 
tensive perusal. We should have wished, likewise, to have 
seen the words of any important decision occasionally intro- 
duced jn the original Latin; because such a practice, when 
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not too frequent, tends to give a pleasant variety to style, pars 
ticularly in the case of a language which is currently under- 
stood, and is proverbial for its impressive brevity. 





~ 


Art. II. The Life of Luther, with an Account of the early Pro- 
gress of the Reformation. By Alexander Bower. 8vo. pp. 472. 
12s. Boards. Baldwin. 1813. 


A* ample and impartial narrative of the life of Luther has 

long been regarded in the light of a desideratum among 
literary men: but, with England, the want of such a work is 
less a matter of surprize than in the native land of the reformer, 
where a bookseller, (Mr. Klein of Manheim,) being desirous, 
about ten years ago, of calling forth an essay on the subject, 
found it necessary to stimulate the exertions of his literary 
countrymen by the offer of a premium. ‘T’his backwardness in 
writing the life of Luther is the more remarkable, as the works 
of Seckendorff, Sleidan, and others, affordample materials for the 
performance of the task; and, with respect to interest of charac- 
ter, it would be difficult to find in the whole range of bicgraphy, 
whether military, political, or ecclesiastical, a personage more 
marked by clear and prominent features than the Saxon re- 
former. ‘The total disproportion of strength between him and 
his mighty opponents forms another point of such importance 
as to arrest our serious attention; while the practical lesson, 
taught by the failure of the strong in a contest with the humble, 
may be held up to us as a most impressive example of the mis 
calculations of pride and arrogance. All these considerations 
belong to the life of Luther, and call for illustration at the 
hands of his biographer. The success which has attended 
Mr. Bower, in the execution of his task, will in some measure 
appear from our extracts, and from the compendium which we 
shall endeavour to give of the biography, particularly of 
Luther’s earlier years; when he pursued his course unaided, 
and had occasion to discover the peculiarities of his disposition 
in all the vivacity of their natural colouring. 

Luther was born in 1483, at Eisleben in Saxony, and was 
baptized by the name of-Martin, after the Saint to whom the 
day* of his birth is dedicated in the Roman Calendar. The 
foundation of that devotidnal ardour, which formed so-conspi- 
cuous a feature in his character, appears to have been laid by 
the anxious tuition of his mother. & In matre Margareta, chm 
cetere erant virtutes, tum verd pracipue lucebat pudicitia, timor 
Dei et invocatis ; intuebanturque in eam catera mulieres ut in ex= 
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emplar virtutum*.” —His education at school, though not ac 
curately recorded, seems to have been conducted with consi« 
derable care; and, fortunately, the admonitions and example 
of Erasmus had by this time begun a partial reform in the plan 
of teaching. Some progress had also been made in exchanging 
thé barbarous sophistry of the dark ages for a grammatical 
study of the Greek and Latin languages: but of logic enough 
was retained to cause to Luther the loss of several precious 
years ; and it was not until the age of manhood that he became 
released from the shackles of the perverters of Aristotle. 
Whether Logic or Classics occupied his attention, his applica- 
tion was so assiduous, that he greatly outstripped his young 
associates, and impressed his parents with the hope that he 
could not fail to form a distinguished figure in the profession 
of the law. In conformity with their wishes} he was induced 
to make a beginning in that study: but he soon found that it 
- ill accorded with the characteristic ardour of his mind; anda 
change, which the course of things would have brought about 
in a few years, was very suddenly effected by the occurrence 
of an extraordinary circumstance : 


‘ In the year 1504, walking out one day with a young friend, of 
the name, it is said, of Alexius, they were overtaken by a dreadful 
thunder-storm, and Alexius was struck dead at his side. The fall of 
a friend whom he ardently loved, and the awful scene around him, 
raised in Luther’s mind a succession of serious meditations. He saw, 
or he thought he saw, in a stronger light than ever, the vain and 
fleeting nature of all terrestrial enjoyments, and determined at once to 
withdraw himself. from their pursuit. Prompt in all his resolutions, 
he vowed upon the spot that, if God were pleased to deliver him from 
the danger of his situation, he would enter a monastery, and spend 


the remainder of his life sequestered from the world and its tempta- - 


tions. It was in vain that his parents, unwilling that he should re- 
linquich the fair prospect before him, endeayoured to dissuade him 
from this sudden determination. He persisted in his purpose, and 
regarded the impression of his mind as a special command of the 
Almighty, 

‘ Luther, ardent in all his undertakings, was impatient to con- 
form, in the fullest manner, to the regulations of his new profession. 
On assuming the monastic garb, he returned his clothes to his father’s 
house, and seut also his annulus magisterii, or ring conferred on him 
when he was made Master of Arts. His zeal for the patron of his 
Order, however it had been acquired, was so great that he at one 
time entertained a wish to exchange his name of Martin for that of 
Augustine. Non solum acerrimo studio doctrinam Ecclesia discit, sed 
etiam summa discipline serveritate se tpse regit, et omnibus exercitiis 
lectionum, disputationum, jejuniorum, precum, omnes longe superat.’ 
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¢ Luther on-embracing the monastic profession was very imper- 
fectly acquainted with the routine of the discipline. In these solitary 
retreats, according to his anticipation, no intrusion of worldly cares 
was permitted, and life was wholly devoted to the service of God. 
But he soon found that the portion of humiliating drudgery was not 
inconsiderable, and that the senior members made it devolve, with an 
unsparing hand, on the noviciates. This drudgery consisted in the 
performance of menial and other degrading offices. It is a standing 
rule in these societies to be independent, either in reality or in ap- 
pearance, of all external assistance. At one time Luther was obliged 
to stand as porter at the monastery ; at another he was ordered to 
o through the town to beg. As the monks professed the most ab- 
ject poverty, the avowal that they lived by begging was accounted 
no degradation. The rudeness of the age conduced, in some re- 
spects, to lessen the mortification; but after making every allowance, 
it must have been difficult for an independent mind, like Luther’s, to 
reconcile itself to the practice of such an abject employment. Cer- 
tain it is that his former cheerfulness was now succeeded by frequent 
fits of melancholy. His impressions respecting his doom in a future 
state were of the most gloomy cast. Ignorant as yet of those truths 


of Christianity which alone can afford relief in such a situation, he 


was under the necessity of seeking support in the advice of others. 
He disclosed his case accordingly to Staupitz, the head of his Order 
in Germany, Staupitz, who, as we shall find in the sequel, was a 
man of superior_understanding, spared no pains to restore his mind to 
tranquillity. He recommended submission, and told him that such 
trials could not fail to turn out for his good, adding, it is said, that 
God was to make use of him for the accomplishment of important 
purposes. He went farther, and prevailed on the prior of the mo- 
nastery to exempt Luther from the task of degrading services, and 
to allow him time for the prosecution of his studies, which until then 


- had been discouraged in the convent.’ 


‘Two years after he had embraced a religious profession, 
Luther had the good fortune to discover a Latin copy of the 
Bible, lying neglected in a corner of the library of the mo- 
nastery. He laid hold of it with his usual eagerness, and con- 
tinued to study it with so much diligence that he soon acquised 
a surprizing facility in referring to any particular passage 5 and 
many of the more striking parts of the New Testament, which 
were not read to the people in the public service of the church, 
were committed by him to memory with great ardour and dili- 

nce. Next to the sacred volume, the works of Augustine 
formed the favourite object of his meditations ; and he would 
read and write with such perseverance, for days together, as 
to neglect his meals, and even to intermit attendance at the 
hours of public duty prescribed by the rules of the monastery. 
Though he was wholly indifferent to the reputation of learn- 
ing, his name soon became knowin to the superiors in his own 
erder, and through them to the court of Saxony ; and Frederick 
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the Elector, surnamed the Sage, having founded an university 
at Wittemberg, Luther was called to an academical chair in 
1508, at the age of twenty-five. The professorship of logic 
was his first appointment; and he immersed himself so much 
in the study of that science, as to be able to recite by heart 
several voluminous commentaries of the leading authorities in 
the schools. Adding to this knowlege the advantage of a 
prompt elocution, he soon became a popular teacher; nothing 
fell from him with an air of indifference, but all was marked 
by clearness and animation. Divinity, however, continued his 
favourite study ; and, in 1512, the Elector Frederick permitted 
him to exchange the philosophical for the theological chair in 
the university. The fame of his attainments had reached the 
ears of the Elector, and had induced him to withdraw some 
hours from his labours in the cabinet for the pleasure of listen- 
ing to Luther inthe pulpit. ‘* Audivit Fredericus concionantem ; 
et vim ingenii, et nervos orationis ac rerum bonitatem expositarum 
in concionibus, admiratus est.” * 

Five years intervened between the time of which we are 
treating, and the rupture between Luther and the church of 
Rome: but it is much to be regretted that his progressive 
advance in knowlege and his change of views have not been more 
accurately ‘ascertained. Few of his early letters have been 
preserved, and the materials regarding him are scanty till the 
year 1517, the epoch of his memorable schism. At this time, 
being engaged in studying the nature of repentance, for the in- 
formation of his pupils, he was roused from a state of solitary 
meditation by the indecent urgency with which the sale of In- 
dulgences was pressed on the credulity of the people. Being 
in the habit, according to the custom of his brethren, of hear- 
ing auricular confessions, he avas surprized to find that persons 
guilty of serious crimes refused to undergo the penance which 
he prescribed, pleaded the remission already received in the 
shape of an Indulgence, and, on his resisting their applications 
for absolution, considered themselves as aggrieved. ‘They even 
went the length of entering complaints against him with Tetzel, 
the Dominican, who superintended the sale of Indulgences in 
Saxony +; and who, impatient to amass large sums of money, 
and confident of support from his superiors, ventured, in an evil 
hour for the papacy, to threaten Luther and his adherents with 
the horrors of the Inquisition. Little did he know that the 
man, whom he sought to intimidate, would pursue his purpose 
with equal indifference to threats and promises. Luther scorned 
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the menace of Tetzel, but proceeded with deliberation, in the 
hope that the dignitaries of the church would act a disinterested 
part, and recall the distribution of Indulgences as soon as they 
were persuaded that their merits, in a religious point of view, 
were exaggerated or ill founded. _His first step was to circu- 
late a series of propositions on the doctrines of penitence, 
charity, and Indulgencés; and, a copy of this paper being 
affixed to the hutth adjacent to the castle of Wittemberg, he 
subjoined an invitation to a public discussion on these unde- 
cided topics, in the following words: Amore ct studio elucidande 
veritatis, hec subscripta themata disputabuntur W ittemberga, pre- 
sidente R. P. Martino Luthero, Eremitano Augustiniano, artium et 
§. Theologie Magistro, ejusdem ibidem ordinario Lectore. Quare 
petit, ut qui non possunt verbis presentes nobiscum disputare, agant 
éd literis absentes. In nomine Domini nostri Jesu Christi. Amen.” 
No disputants having accepted the invitation, Luther ree 
sorted at once to the medium of the press, and published a 
variety of observations calculated to call in question the boasted 
efficacy of Indulgences. He also addressed a letter to Albert, 
Archbishop of Mentz, who had the direction of the distribu- 
tion of Indulgences in Germany, and thus expressed himself ; 


¢ « T do not complain so’ much of the manner in which the ¢ In- 
dulgences’ are published, (which I have not witnessed,) as of the 
injurious effects which they are calculated to produce upon the mul- 
titude, who believe that, if they purchase these pardons, they are cer- 
tain of their salvation, and exempted from punishment. Good God!” 
(he exclaims,) ‘ the souls intrusted to your care are stimulated to 
what will lead them to ruin ; and how hard must be the account which 
you will have to render to God with respect to all these. From this 
cause I could be silent no longer, for no one can be certain of his 
salvation by any gift conferred upon him by a bishop. It is by the 
grace of God alone that salvation can be obtained. Works of piety 
and charity are infinitely better than Indulgences ; and yet they are 
not preached to the people with so great pomp or zeal, nay they are 
supplanted by the Indulgences. The first and only duty of bishops 
is to instruct the people in the Gospel, and the love of Christ. Jesus 
never commanded Indulgences to be published. What horror there- 
fore must that bishop experience, and how great his danger, if he 
allow the sale of Indulgences to be substituted among his flock in 
preference to the doctrines of Revelation? Shall not Christ say to 
such persons, ‘ Ye strain at a gnat, and swallow a camel ?? What 
can I do, most excellent prelate and illustrious prince, but intreat 
you by the Lord Jesus Christ, to direct your attention to this sub. 
ject, to destroy the book which you have sanctioned by your arms *, 
and impose upon the preachers of Indulgences a very different method 





€ *® This was a book recommending the purchase of Indulgences, 
on the title-page of which were the archbishop’s arms.’ 
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of recommending them, lest some one should arise and confute both 
them and that book to the great reproach of your Highness? The 
consequences of this I dread extremely, and yet I fear it must happen 
unless a speedy remedy be applied.” ’ 


In this and the other early appeals of Luther, we discover 
an unconsciousness of the complete duplicity and hypocrisy 
of the leading dignitaries of the church; and even in the suc- 
ceeding year, when no doubt remained of the venality of Albert 
and his brethren, Luther still clung to the hope of finding 
purity at the fountain-head. Leo X. having acquired great 
fame by his patronage of literature, and having professed to 
disapprove the lengths to which the sale of Indulgences was 
carried, was considered by Luther, for some time, as a sincere 
and zealous Christian; and accordingly, during 1518, his effu- 
sions, however vehement against the subordinate members of 
the church, were respectful and even complimentary to its head. 
His first opponents were Dominicans, the Order to which the 
distribution of Indulgences had been intrusted. Eckius, a keen 
disputant, and Prierio, master of the Pope’s palace at Rome, 
both entered the lists against him. _ He was not long in retort- 
ing the charge, and said of Prierio’s book, in a strain of vehe- 
mence not unusual in those days, ‘* Tot tantisque blasphemiis a 
capite ad pedes usque refertum, ut in medio Tartaro ab ipsome 
Satana editum libellum existimem.” | 

‘The publications of Luther having excited much attention 
in Germany, and greatly diminished the profits arising from 
the sale of Indulgences, Leo found it necessary to comply with 
the demands of the Dominicans and others for the adoption of 
vigorous measures. He therefore instructed Cajetan, the papal 
nuncio in Germany, to summon Luther to him at Augsburg. 
The Elector Frederick consented that he should attend; and, 
precautions having been taken to procure for him a safeguard 
from the Emperor Maximilian, a memorable interview took 
place at Augsburg between the humble reformer and the 
dignified representative of the pope. Cajetan entered on argu- 
ment in complete confidence of overthrowing his opponent: 
but Luther soon discovered a superiority in theological learn-_ 
ing, and a determination to reject all assertions which were not © 
founded on the authority of Scripture. It was in vain that 

cage > 
Cajetan insisted, among other things, on the transubstantiation 
of the bread and wine: Luther remained incredulous, and 
challenged him to produce a single argument in support of his 
opinion, either from Scripture or the Fathers: ‘ Peto unam 
Scripture anctoritatem, vel sanctorum patrum, .que sit contra 
meam banc sententiam.” — After having remained several days 
at Augsburg, during which he - three unproftable interviews 
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with Cajetan, Luther deemed it expedient to make an abrupt 
fetreat into the friendly territories of Saxony. Cajetan was in- 
structed to bring him to Rome; and Luther’s friends were 
‘well aware that the nuncio would not have been scrupulous 
about the means of executing his orders. — The rupture of the 
conference at Augsburg, followed as it was by the decisive sup- 
port of Luther by the Elector Frederick, constitutes an epoch 
of consequence in the history of the reformer. Indeed, it 
amounted to a pointed refusal on his part to comply with the 
desires of the court of Rome, though communicated through 
the medium of one of its principal ministers ; while Frederick, 
without entering into the religious <discussidus of the cor- 
troversy, was confirmed in his intention of protecting Luther 
by an anxiety to relieve himself and his subjects from the rapa- 
cious exactions of the papal court. 

In the succeeding year, 1519, the public attention was drawn 
toa formal disputation between Luther and his Catholic adver- 
saries. Eckius, the Dominican, eager to obtain reputation, and 
to strengthen his interest with his ecclesiastical superiors, chal- 
lenged Carolostadt, an adherent of the new doctrinés, to con- 
tend with him in public at the city of Leipsic; when Luther, 
who took part in the discussion, excited much admiration by 
the display of his learning, and the ardour of his elocution. 
He here brought forwards, openly and positively, the doctrine 
that the superiority of the Pope, as universal bishop, rested on 
no other authority than that of human institution; which 
opinion, — one of the boldest that could be advanced in those 
times, — was subsequently maintained by him in repeated pub- 
lications. © Leo, afraid of offending the Elector Frederick, long 
delayed the adoption of extreme measures against Luther : but 
at last, in June 1520, came forth the noted Bull which con- 
demned his doctrines in the eyes of the Catholic world. The 
reformer received the anathema with undiminished fortitude : 


«The die,” he said, “ is cast, and I despise equally the fu 
and favour of Rome. —Never will I be reconciled or connected wit 
them. Let them condemn and burn my books, — I, in my turn, ‘so 
long as I can procure fire, will condemn and burn publicly the whole 
pontifical code.” ? 


In the three years which had elapsed, the doctrines of Luther 
had taken a strong hold on the people of Saxony, and in man 
places it was found unsafe to attempt the publication of the 
papal edict, 


¢ The first regular step taken by Luther against the bull was a 
protest recorded before a notary and witnesses, and an appeal from 
the pope toa general council. An appeal of the same nature had 
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been entered by. him a twelvemonth before, but tlie respectful manner 
in which he then spoke of Leo was now exchanged for the most em 
bittered expressions. Leo X. in impia sua tyrannide induratus per- 
severat — Iniquus, temerarius, tyrannicus judex — Hereticus et Apos- 
tata— Antichristus, blasphemus, superbus contemptor sancte Ecclesia 
Dei. * 

¢ The universities of Cologne and Louvain having openly burned 
Luther’s books, and a similar example having been given at Rome, 
the Reformer now determined to retaliate. He caused public notice 
to be given at Wittemberg, that he purposed burning the anti- 
christian decretals on Monday, 1oth December. So novel a scene 
excited great interest, and the concourse accordingly was immense. 
The people assembled at nine o’clock in the morning, and proceeded, 
in regular divisions, to the spot in the neighbourhood where the cere- 
mony ‘was to be performed. Having there partaken of a slight re- 
past; an eminent member of the university erected a kind of funeral 
pile and set it on fire; after which Luther took Gratian’s Abridge- 
ment of the Canon Law ; the letters commonly called decretals of the 
pontifis ; the Clementines and Extravagants, and last of all, the bull 
of Leo. X. All these he threw into the fire, and exclaimed with a 
loud voice, ** Because ye have troubled the holy of the Lord, there- 
fore let eternal fire trouble you.”” Having remained to witness their 
consumption, he returned into the city, accompanied by the same 
multitude, without the occurrence of the slightest disorder.’ 


The influence of the reformed doctrine was now becoming 
so general, as to make it an object of great attention in the 
political calculations of crowned heads; and the course pursued 
by the principal sovereigns of Europe exemplifies, very power- 
fully, the degree in which religion is too often made subser- 
vient to temporary considerations. Charles V. and Francis I 
were the two great rivals of those days, and either of them 
might have given a great extension to the beneficent tenets of 
the Reformation, had they not, for the sake of political advant- 
ages, been persuaded by the Popes to resist a doctrine which 
they could not disapprove in their hearts. The conduct of our 
Henry VIII., though less steady, was equally selfish; since he 
came forwards at first in the character of an enemy to the Refor- 
mation, when he had a favourite object to accomplish at Rome, 
and departed from that character when he found that the in- 
terest of Charles V. preponderated in the papal councils. 

The year 1521 was remarkable forthe appearance of Luther 
before the Imperial Diet which assembled at Worms; he 
having repaired thither in obedience to an order transmitted to 
him by the Emperor, and which had been obtained from Charles 
by the Catholics with the view of making the heads of the 
empire adopt a decided part against the Reformation. The 
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firmness, with which Luther resisted all endeavours to shake 
his belief, had the effect of strengthening the popular current in 
his favour ; and, when he entered the hall in which the princes 
were assembled, voices were heard from the crowd, calling to 
him not to * be afraid of those who could kill the body only.” 
The Diet having gone so far as to excommunicate him, the Elec- 
tor Frederick deemed it expedient to provide for him a place of 
secure retreat; and, with this view, he was carried, apparently 
by force, to the castle of Wartemburg in Thuringia. Here he 
continued to write against the Catholics, and undertook the 
most laborious of all his works, a translation of the Scriptures 
into German. After he had appropriated several months to 
the prosecution of this task, he was induced to quit his retreat, 
and to re-appear at Wittemberg, in order that he might check 
the impatient ardour of Carolostadt, and other adherents, who 
were advancing with too hasty steps in the career of 
innovation. 

All these memorable events happened before Luther had 
passed his fortieth year.. On the subsequent occurrences of his 
life, which reached to the age of sixty three, we are less disposed 
to dwell, because they are, in general, sufficiently known to the 
readers of history. One of his remarkable characteristics was 
a disposition to advance in the progress of change more gradu- 
ally than we might have expected from the vehemence of his 
temper. He was the last person who remained in the dress 
and capacity of a monk in the establishment to which he 
belonged ; and many of his followers had thrown off the re- 
straint of celibacy before their leader ventured on a similar 
step. 

The superiority of the Protestants over the Catholics in 
learning enabled them to triumph in most of their-polemical 
contests: but they unfortunately became divided among them- 
selves ; and the latter part of Luther’s career was disquieted 
and even embittered by dissensions of this nature. In parti- 
cular, the disputed question of the sacrament kept him at 
variance with Zuinglius, a man of admirable attainments, and 
led to many unprofitable meetings and controversies. One of 
those which took place at the town of Marpurg, in Hesse- 


Cassel, in 1529, is lowe in the present work (p. 249.) in 







animated terms, by a follower of Luther, named Jonas. 
Throughout the remainder of life, Luther continued indefa- 
tigable in the discharge of his duty as a professor, and equally 
active in the composition of publications in opposition to the 
Catholics. He finished his great work, the translation of the 
Bible into German, and had the satisfaction of seeing it obtain 
very general circulation. He was also engaged in publishing a 
complete 
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complete collection of his works, when the decline of his con- 
stitution, accelerated in some degree by too sedentary habits, led 
to a final termination of his labours in 1546, Mr. Bower closes 
with a delineation of his character, from which we extract the 
following passages : | 


‘ Though learned beyond his contemporaries, Luther had much 
to acquire after coming forward as an author. His theological 
knowledge was derived, in great part, from the writings of the 
Fathers, and, familiar as he was with Scripture, he had to study its 
most difficult passages without the assistance of intelligent commen- 
tators. It was more suitable, however, to his constitutional ardour 
to attack corruption at once with the weapons which lay at hand, 
than to allow time to pass in preparing arms of a less defective cha- 
racter. Hence those changes and inconsistencies in particular topics, 
which, however suspicious in the eyes of the weak or the malignant, 
afford to the considerate observer a complete evidence of his sincerity. 
Conscious of pure intention, Luther felt no shame in acknowledging 
the errors arising from haste or engendered by early prejudice. He 
journeyed along the track of inquiry without assistance ; he was ob- 
liged to feel his way; and it was only step by step that he acquireda 
knowledge of the true path. He was long in the hope that the head 
of the church would disapprove of the indecent sale of Indulgences, 
and would extend support to the man who came forward to denounce 
it. When less confident of this support, he was inclined to ascribe 
to bad advisers that protection of vice of which he accounted the pon- 
tiff incapable. Nor could he prevail on himself to think otherwise 
till after the most conclusive proofs that no integrity of motive was 
accounted a justification of the capital crime of developing the corrup- 
tion of the church. - When this was clearly ascertained, Luther’s 
choice was no longer doubtful —the establishment, which refused to 
listen to reform, became in his view an object for direct and unmiti- 
gated hostility. Many years of his life were yet to pass, and his views 
in points of doctrine were destined to undergo several changes; but 
no ‘solicitation or argument had effect in altering his behaviour to- 
wards the church ef Rome.’ — 

¢ In considering Luther as an author, we are struck with the ex- 
tent and variety of his labours. They consist of controversial tracts, 
of commentaries on Scripture, of sermons, of letters, and of narra- 
tives of the chief events of his life. The leading feature of his con- 
troversial writings is an unvaried confidence in the goodness of his ar- 
guments. It never seems to occur to him to entertain a doubt of the 
accuracy of the proposition which he akes to defend. It un- 
avoidably followed that he bestowed | time, 6n analyzing the 
reasoning of others, and on reconsi is own. His natural 
temper led him to conceive strongly, is trivmphs over the Ro- 
manists powerfully seconded this constitutional tendency. The same 
warmth led him to avail himself of the aid of whatever weapons were 
calculated to reach his adversary. Sarcasm in all its shapes, raillery, 
ridicule, direct personality, and even punning, abound in his contro- 
versial tracts to a degree which is hardly justified by the ee 
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other writers of the age. Impatience and irritability were his great 
faults, and they are abundantly conspicuous in his writings. No sooner 
had he formed an idea of the motives or of the doctrine of an individual 
at variance with himself, than he made it-the object of unsparing con- 
demnation. Hence the endless complaints from adversaries of his 
precipitation and rudeness. Without desiring to excuse such excep- 
tionable characteristics, it is due to his memory to observe that they 
originated in no malignant intention. ‘They were not displayed to- 
wards inoffensive persons, nor were they meant as the foundation of 
lasting animosity. They were often the ebullition of the moment, 
and appear to have been carried, in the heat of composition, to a 

reater length than was intended at the outset. The freedom of his 
anguage in treating of the conduct of the great arose partly from 
constitutional ardour, and partly from an habitual impression of the 
all-powerful claims of truth. The lofty attitude so often assumed 
by Luther is not therefore to be attributed to pride or vanity. In 
treating of the Scriptures, he considered himself as acting in the pre- 
sence of God, whose majesty and glory were so infinitely exalted 
above all created beings, as to reduce to one and the same level the 
artificial distinctions of worldly institutions. Under this conviction 
the prince or the king who ventured to oppose what Luther considered 
the word of God, seemed to him no more exempted from severe epi- 
thets than the humblest of his adversaries. However we may censure 
the length to which his freedom was carried, the boldness of his con- 
duct was, on the whole, productive of much good. An independent 
and manly tone in regard not only to religion, but to civil liberty, 
literature, the arts and sciences, was created and disseminated by his 
example. His compositions of all kinds, ineluding sermons and epis- 
tolary disquisitions, are calculated, by his distinguished biographer, 
Seckendorff, at the extraordinary number of eleven hundred and 
thirty-seven. When we consider, in addition, the extent of his public 
duty, and the variety of his correspondence, we cannot fail to admire 
the prodigious efforts of his industry. Where the mass of writing 
was so large, we must expect little polish of style. Luther’s imagi- 
nation was vigorous, but the cultivation of taste engaged no part of 
his attention. His inelegance of style has been chiefly remarked in 
his Latin publications. His taste in early life had been corrupted by 
the barbarous diction of the scholastic divines, and in his riper years he 
was too impatient to communicate the substance of his thoughts, to 
bestow much attention on the dress in which they appeared. It suited 
his ardour to commit to paper the impression of the moment, and to 
give free course to that excitement which grows strongly on men of 
his temper in the progress position. ‘The consequence is that 
his sentences are generall t length ; the succeeding members 
appearing an expansion, frequently a repetition, of what had 
gone before. No pains en to promote clearness, and very 







little to correct ambiguity. As he was wholly indifferent to the praise 
of elegance, he gave himself no trouble about the choice of words. 
When classical vocables did not readily occur to him, he had no 
scruple in making a new word by giving a Latin termination to an 
expression borrowed from the Greek, or some other language. His 
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arrangement is ognelly defective, and the result of all this is, that his 
works are full of obscure passages. Some of them are so much in- 
volved, that it is next to impossible to make out the meaning. In 
his German compositions the case is different. His translation of the 
Bible has been always admired, and his hymns have given way to 
versifications of later date in consequence only of the progressive 
change in the language.’ — 

¢ If among the numerous virtues of Luther, we seek for that 
which more particularly characterized him, we shall fix, without he- 
sitation, on his contempt for the terrors of power. It was to this un- 
daunted spirit that he was chiefly indebted for his usefulness and ce- 
lebrity. To maintain the cause of truth, asa servant of God, was a 
task in which no danger could appal him. His courage arose from 
no hasty resolution and still less Fon any hidden ambition— it was a 
firm, deliberate determination, founded on thorough conviction, and 
unconscious of abatement under the most embarrassing circumstances. 
Regardless of the threats of foes, or the expostulations of friends, he 
persevered in his course, and looked forward, with patience and confi- 
dence, to “ reap in joy what he had sown in tears.” 

¢ Again, if we pass from the examination of his mind to a view of 
the different capacities in which he came before the public, we shall 
see him to greater advantage in the character of a preacher. He 
mounted the pulpit full of his subject, and eager to diffuse a portion 
of his stores among the audience. The hearer’s attention was aroused 
by-the boldness and novelty of the ideas; it was kept up by the ar- 
dour with which he saw the preacher inspired. In the discourse there 
was nothing of the stiffness of laboured composition ; in the speaker 
no affectation in voice or gesture. lLuther’s sole object was to brin 
the truth fully and forcibly before his congregation. His delivery 
was aided by a clear elocution, and his diction had all the copious- 
ness of a fervent imagination.’ 


Our attention has been so much occupied with the subject 
of this work, as to leave us little room for observations on its 
merits as a composition. ‘The extracts, however, may be re- 
garded as fair specimens of the author’s style, and his manner 
of arrangement; sincethey are sufficiently copious to convey a 
clear impression of both, and to render unnecessary the com- 
ments of the critic. ‘The volume is divided into eleven chapters, 
some of which are confined, in the busiest part of Luther’s 
career, to a single year; while others, towards the beginning 
and the close of the narrative, are found to comprehend a series 
of years :—not that the transactions of the evening of Luther’s 
day were devoid of interest, but, had been incorporated 
¢to general history, Mr. Bower vefy properly declines to ex- 
patiate on them at so much length as on events of less notoriety. 
It remains that we add a favourable testimony to the fidelity 
with which Mr. B. has re-searched the works of Seckendorff, 
and other writers who have treated on the history of the Re- 
formatiop. ‘The Appendix is of considerable extent, and con- 
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tains a variety of particulars relative to the contemporaneous 
history. The rude mode of education in those days, the pro- 
fligacy of the clergy, the remonstrances of the laity against the 
behaviour of churchmen, and biographical notices of the more 
distinguished reformers, are successively introduced into this 
supplementary part of the volume: 
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Arr. III. Moonlight, a Poem: with several Copies of Verses. 
By Edward, Lord Thurlow, 4to. 5s. White and Co. 1814. 


Art. IV. Ariadne; a Poem, in Three Parts. By Edward, . 
. Lord Thurlow. 8vo. 4s. Longman and Co. 


Art. V. The Doge’s Daughter ; a Poem, in Two Cantos: with 
several Translations from Anacreon and Horace. By Edward, 


Lord Thurlow. 8vo. 33. 6d. Longman and Co, 


We. have not placed these three poems in the exact order of 

their publication, but have exercised an act of judgment 
in arranging them in the classification assigned by a late face- 
tious poet to his three Wigs, as Malus, Pejor, and Pessimus.— 
Of the first of the poems, which is in blank verse, the principal 
fault is one which has long been predominant in the catalogue 
of Dullness, and is called Nonsense. We are informed at page g, . 
¢ That the archangels dwell in night :’ 


‘ But night serene, unvisited by storms, 
And fed with golden cressets from the hand 
Of Love immediate, prodigal of Truth.’ 


In page 11. we read of ‘ viewing the plancts from the edge of 
heaven,’ and are told that ¢ the eclipse of the moon’ is the proper 
time for a ‘ fight to that middle empire of inconstant air, which is 
inhabited § by the spirits neither bad or good.’ This information 
may perhaps be useful to Mr. Sadler, the zronaut, though the 
society in that region must, from this account, be rather indif- 
_ ferent. Weare next favoured with the following lines: 


¢ No soul has flown unto the gate of woe, 
Or to the blissful soil, or brush’d the shore 
Of Limbo with its wings ; or flown, and liv’d ; 
But yet intelligence from these has come, 
By angels, and pale@hosts, and vexed fools, 
That, straying as they wont, were blown athwart 
The nether world, from the oblivious pool 
Scarce ’scaping, on our scornful marge to land ; 
Thence to be blown by ev’ry idle wind, 
Their tale half told, with a new flight of fools, 
Eclectick, to the planetary void?» 
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Of a very different character, and we have great pleasure in 
quoting it, is the subsequent passage, in which the noble author 
addresses the memory of the founder of his name and rank: 


* Led by his hand, I first essay’d to walk, 
O dear companion of my earliest steps, 
With thee, O muse; and from the beams of morn 
To the pale twilight sought thy converse. sweet. 
Whatever in old Greece or Rome was done, 
Or else recorded of those actions pure, 
From thee J learnt, and from his counsel sage. 
Grave was he, and severe ; but gentle too ; 
And underneath a rough exterior hid 
A heart, which pity melted into tears. 
Farewell, my master, and my earliest friend ! 
Sut not farewell of thee the memory ; 
Since all I am in fortune, or in rank, 
In thought, or my inheritance of fame, 
Bating my nature, to thy care I owe ; 
I should be viler than the dog, that tears 
The hand that fed him from his earliest youth, 
If I forsook thee, or thy gen’rous cause : 
The seasons may pass on, and blanch my head, 
And wither my shrunk cheek, and paint a map 
Of woeful age upon my wrinkled brow; 
But ’till the tomb outshuts me from the day, 
And time disparts me from the things that were, 
Thy memory shall unimpair’d remain, 
Boundless, as I must still be less, than thee : 
While Spring shall for her blossoms be desir’d, 
Or Summer for her sweets, while Autumn pale 
With fruitage shall be crown’d, or Winter rule 
In storms and tempests the dejected year, 
So long, O my first master, while I live, 
Shall I forget not either thee or thine.’ 


The lines on the vanity of Conquest in p.13. are spirited, 
although the subject is trite, and has been treated by poets of 
all ages and merits. ‘Throughout the whole of this poem, we 
perceive an obvious attempt to imitate the manner of Milton: 
but the author has caught more of the obscurity of that great 
man than of his brilliancy; and the cumbrous style of the 
versification is ill justified by the shallow and unimportant: 
thoughts which are wrapt up in it. . 

On the translation from the chorus of the Hippolitus of Euri- 
pides by Lord Chancellor Thurlow, we cannot bestow so much 
praise as the noble Editor seems to think it deserves. It is suc- 
ceeded by a translation from the same hand, of Homer’s Battle 
of the Frogs and Mice, which is certainly executed with’ great 
fidelity and spirit. ‘The learned author has been particularly 
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happy in the imitation of the Greek compounds, and especially 
in the names of the heroes of this long celebrated war; such as 
Bladder-cheek, Crumb-catch, Gnaw-gammon, and Nibble-biscuit. 
As specimens, we may quote the speech -of the unfortunate 
Mouse in the first canto: 


«© Him Crumb-Catch answer’d quick in vocal sounds ; 
Why, friend, my birth demand, so known to men, 
To gods, and to the fowl, who wing the sky ? 

My name is Crumb-Catch, and I am the son 
of Nibble-Biscuit, my great-hearted sire , 
Lick-Mill’s my mother, king Gnaw-Gammon’s child. 
She bore me in a hole, and brought me up 
With figs, and nuts, and every sort of food. 
But how make me thy friend, unlike in kind? 
Thy living is in waters, but my food, 

Whatever man is us’d to eat. The loaf 
Thrice-kneaded, in the neat round basket kept, 
Escapes not me, nor wafer flat and long 

Mix’d with much sesame, nor bacon-slice, 

Nor liver, cloth’d in jacket of white lard, 

Nor cheese, fresh curdled from delicious milk, 
Nor the good sweet-meats, which the wealthy love, 
Nor what else cooks prepare to feast mankind, 
Dressing their dishes with each kind of sauce — 
Nor ever do I fly the deadly shout 

Of war: but with the host advancing straight 
The foremost champions join; nor man himself 
I dread, although he bears so huge a trunk ; 
But scale his bed, and bite his fingers’ ends, 
And seize his heel ; and yet no pain invades 
The man, nor flies his sweet sleep at my bite. 
But these two chief I fear in all the earth, 

The hawk and cat; who work my heavy woe ; 
And doleful trap, where treach’rous death resides ; 
And most I dread a cat of the first kind, 

Who, when a mouse takes hole, belays the hole. 
I eat no cabbage, radishes, or gourd ; 

Nor can I on pale beet or vai brouse ; 

This is your food, whose dwelling is the pool.’ 


The speech of Minerva too, when she is called by Jupiter 
to assist the routed Mice, is happily translated : 


*¢ So spake the son of Saturn; Pallas thus ; 
Oh! never, father, would I go to help 
The mice distress’d, for they do me much harm, 
Spoiling my wreaths, and lamps, to get the oil. 

‘And this much frets my mind, which they have done : 
They gnaw’d my robe I took such pains to weave, 
Threading with slender warp the slender woof, 

And made holes in it; now tbe clothier comes - 
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For interest on me: I am downright mad, 
I wove on tick, and have it not to pay. 
But in like manne: [’ll not aid the frogs, 
For they are not discreet.’ 


The description of the crabs, which closes the poem, is an- 
other instance of successful imitation of the compound epithets 
of the Greek. 

The production intitled ‘ Virgil’s Ghost’ is not without hu- 
mour, but, unfortunately, for that quality of it (which constitutes 
its only merit) the noble author is indebted to Dr. Johnson’s 
well-known little piece beginning “ Hermit hoar in dreary 
cell.” 

Ariadne is a dramatic poem evidently intended as an imita- 
tion of Milton’s Comus, with some borrowing from * ‘The 
Tempest.” The heroine of it is not the classical personage of 
that name, but a fanciful lady, who (to use her own words) 
was ‘ born of Troy, upon the wave. The espoused queen, her mother, 
bringing forth, what time the Dukegher father, from sweet Co- 
rinth led her (the mother) home ¥ which account, our 
readers will perhaps know nearly as mich of her birth and fa- 
mily as we do. We should, however, add that her father was 
Menelaus Duke of ‘Troy. The other principal characters in 
the piece are Amphitrite, and Ariel, her messenger, Lord Ma- 
rinell, Marsaces, and Enceladus; so that (judging by their 
names) they form a tolerably motley group of ¢¢ all nations and 
languages.” Ariadne is first discovered on the shore of a desert 


island, weeping. Amphitrite, desirous of knowing what 
brought her there, and 






¢ What the winds have done, or fortune’s spite, 
By wat’ry evil, that the maiden stands, 
Disconsolate, upon that yellow shore,’ 


and having requested information on those points, with some 
threats, from Nereus and /Nolus, (but without waiting for their 
answers,) dispatches Ariel to bring her, | 


‘ E’er the darkness steal, ’ 
Word of Ariadue’s weal.’ 


The messenger, in the disguise of a shepherd, accosts the lady, 
who readily tells him her history; confessing that the cause 
of her grief is separation from the Lord Marincll, with whom 
she had fled from her father’s court, and from the persecution 
of her step-mother and of Marsaces 1a rival lover. In what 
manner the separation happened, we do not clearly comprehend¢ 
but, Ariel having carried to his mistress the information thus 
acquired, she conjures up the giant Enceladus, from whom 
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she extorts information as to the place where Marinell is to 
be found, and immediately dispatches Ariel to restore him to 
Ariadne ; which errand we are left to suppose is duly executed; 
for he says, 
‘I will go 

More fleet, than lightning, to my: loved task : 

For I perceive, sweet Mistress, there shall come 

From this dear union ali the world thinks good, 

Peace, and true laws, and equal liberty : 

Am I prophetick, O beloved Queen ?” 


This passage, we presume, contains the ¢ allusion to passing 
events, mentioned by the author in the preface.—Such is 
the story (if so it may be called) of this piece, and the com- 
position is much on a par with it. All the lyric parts are with- 
out merit, as Ariel’s song, 


« See they quake,’ &c. p.1o. 
and Amphitrite’s promise to Ariel in the same; 







« There, | the Moon’s pale eye, 
In a co¥ u shall lie, 
Fann’d rous winds to sleep, 
Fuming from the charter’d deep.’ 


For a specimen of this kind of composition, our readers may 
take, once for all, the chorus of Ariel’s song at the end of the 
second part: 


¢ Who will, may follow me 
O’er the bright and curved sea ; 
For I go, 
To let Amphitrite know, © 
With my pretty yes and no, 
That these things are so and so.’ 


Those parts of the poem are rather better which are in 
blank verse ; s&may partly be seen from these lines in Ariadne’s 
account of her early life : 


¢ And love I knew not, nor I car’d to know. 
So fifteen summers warbled o’er my head, 
And I, beneath my mother’s careful eye, 
Like a young bird, that must be taught her tune, 
Liv’d happy, and suspecting of no change. 
The sixteenth summer, and, O shepherd, then 
My mother died; and I remember well, 
?T'was when the almonds blossom, and a bird 
She lov’d and fed died first upon the eve, 
And then she follow’d innocent and sweet. 
Forgive me if I weep ; I oft have wept, 
Though many years have pass’d : but tears are vain, 
My mother died, and then my father sought 
Another love ; and thence came all my woe.’ 


On 
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On the whole, the piece is most tediously drawn out through 
three parts, and 57 pages, with very few poetical passages and 
still less variety to relieve the general dullness and monotony. 

The Dege’s Daughter is written throughout in verses of eight 
syllables ; and a more delectable specimen of namby pamby we 
have seldom, if exer, been doomed to peruse. The Doge and 
his Daughter (like some other persons in similar situations, 
if we may allude ¢ to passing events,’) disagree about the ma- 
trimonial arrangements of the latter; and the young lady, as 
the shortest mode of settling the question, under the reluctant 
advice of an old nurse, betakes herself to flight, —though nor 
in a Hackney-coach. She afterward falls in, by a well-design’d 
accident, with the lover of her choice on his road to join the 
warriors ; and the young lady, most heroically bént on assisting 
him, equips herself in armour, and follows him to battle. Here, 
however, she is very much in his way, being thrown from her 
horse on the first onset, and eccasioning him the trouble of 
defending her, in addition to that of protecting himself: all 
this, too, from pure generosity, since He does not know who the 
gallant knight really is, till, the battle being over, 


‘ The shatter’d helmet he unbound, 
And on the verdure all around 
The golden tresses ’gan to play 
Like beams of th’ oriental day, \ 
And Heliodore before him lay.’ P. 28. 


This is Tasso’s Tancred and Clorinda, over again. 

As the reader may expect that our opinion should. be 
justified by an extract, we take at random a part of the nurse’s 
speech in the first canto, when she is dissuading her mistress 
from the imprudent step in which she afterward joins her: 


‘ Say, the youth is fierce and brave, 
Full of virtue and delight, 
Yet he is not in your sight, 
Nor he cannot be again ; 
What then can be more idle pain, 
Thau to tear your heart for one, 
Who cannot to your arms be won? 
Would you with Frangipani go, 
An exile, o’er the mountain’s snow ? 
Or with Frangipani sleep, 
In the caves of forests deep, 
Underneath dishonour’d boughs ? 
Would you be the windy spouse 
Of a Corsair, on the deck 
Baring that immortal neck ? 
O my Heliodora, bred 
In the golden marriage-bed, 
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Fed from out a princely cup, , 

Where ’tis only kings may sup, 

Would you — but who counts the lights, 
Sparkling in the summer nights ; 

Who the leaves can number all, 

That in waning Autumn fall ; 

Who can tell what sands there be, 

By the coral-paved sea ; 

Who can do these things, may tell 

What’s equally impossible, t 
The words that from Caneura fell.’ 


We have here a happy confusion of ideas; and the epithet, 
‘ qvindy spouse,’ is peculiarly novel. We presume that the 
¢ dishonour'’d boughs’ must be oak-boughs; and that the lady is 
become windy, on the authority of Dryden, by feeding on 
acorns ; 


«© And, fat with acorns, belch’d their windy food,’? &c. 
Dryd. Juv. Sat. 6. 


e 

_ We may perhaps be spared the trouble of making any quota- 
tions from the translations of Anacreon ; and we shall merely 
say that we cannot agree with the noble author, who in his 
preface remarks that for these he may be theught to merit some= 
what more of approbation. ‘The only translation from Horace is 
of that ode, * Donec gratus eram tibi,” &c. which has been so 
often attempted without success, and never more completely 
than in this instance. 

It is painful to us that our duty to the public obliges us to 
give so unfavourable a report of these works; especially as, on 
a former occasion, we felt justified in expressing a more com- 
mendatory opinion and better hopes of his Lordship’s muse. 
We still think, however, that he is capable of smooth and easy 
versification ; ‘and we must do him the justice to say that those 
passages in his poems which display the most thought are also 
the best executed. He seems to succeed principally in blank 
verse, and in the didactic style; and, perhaps, with more care 
and practice, translation might be more suitable to his powers 
than original composition. Of many works among the classics, 
and many in Italian literature, (in which his Lordship seems to 
take much delight,) a translation would be desirable. At all 
events, should Lord Thurlow still continue his suit to the 
Muses, he must bestow much more labour on his compositions 


if it be his object to acquire any permanent reputation as a 
poet. 


Another work has just appeared from the prolific pen of this 
wobleman, intitled Carmen Britannicum. 
a). Hoa..anr. 
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Art. VI. dn Account of the Systems of Husbandry adopted in the 


more improved Districts of Scotland ; with some Observations on 
the Improvements of which they are susceptible. Drawn up for 
the Consideration of the Board of Agriculture, with a View of 
explaining how far those Systems are applicable to the less culti- 
vated Parts in England, and Scotland. By the Right Hon. Sir 
John Sinclair, Bart. President of the Board of Agriculture. 
8vo. pp.660. 18s. Boards. Nicol and Son. 


See pcan lpn of experience on matters of practical science 
resemble rays of light converging to the same focus. In 
the important business of agriculture, much may be obtained 
by a comparison of different systems; because emulation will 
be stimulated by opposing the usages and modes of cultivation, 
which prevail in some districts, to those that are adopted in 
others. It is worthy of remark, however, that contrasts of this 
kind afford a mortifying lesson to the cultivators of the most 
favoured regions. When difficulties are to be surmounted, 
much skill and persevering industry must be exerted’; and, by 
these very means, nature is often persuaded to be propitious 
beyond expectation: while those, who feel no inducements to 
similar efforts, remain strangers to the capabilities with which 
Providence has blessed them. ‘This reason will, in some mea- 
sure, account for the improved systems of husbandry which 
are established in the northern part of our island, and explain 
a fact which is humiliating to the English farmer, viz. that the 
agricultural practice of Scotland is in many respects deserving 
of his particular notice and imitation. ; 

Sir John Sinclair, in the introduction to the useful work 
before us, specifies various circumstances which have contri- 
buted to the excellence of Scotish husbandry; and they are 
circumstances which ought to be known in every part of Great 
Britain. ‘Though the climate of Scotland be unfavourable to 
cultivation, this disadvantage, as the Right Hon. Baronet 
observes, is often successfully counteracted by the assiduity 
of the Scotch farmer, who studiously avails himself of all the 
requisites for improvement that are within his reach. Among 
the moral causes which have contributed to the amelioration of 
the countries north of the ‘'l'weed, is mentioned the establish- 
ment of parochial schools, by which the farmers had, in 
general, obtained the advantages of a good education; and by 
which, we may add, the lowest of the people are trained up in 
virtuous principles, the only basis of good habits. We must 
transcribe the remarks made on this topic: 


¢ The expence of labour in Scotland, does not differ materially 

from that of several extensive districts in England; and the day- 

labourers in that country, certainly execute as much work, “~— 
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the same period of time, as those in Scotland ; but the servants em- 
ployed in —_—— in Scotland, are in general more tractable, are 
satisfied with homelier fare, have fewer perquisites, are less accustomed 
to waste their time and their wages unprofitably, are more regular 
and constant in their hours of labour, have commonly received a 
better education, and thence are less addicted to debauchery, or to 
any irregularity of conduct.’ 


It is this early training which has contributed to the forma- 
tion of the character of the Scotch, who are known to be ¢ in- 
dustrious, economical, intelligent, and persevering ;’ and who 
are therefore well qualified for attaining ‘ a considerable degree 
of excellence in any art or science to which their attention 


might be peculiarly directed.’ 

Whether the establishment of Banks and the extension of 
paper-money have been more beneficial to the Scotish than to 
the English farmer may be matter of doubt: but the following 
statement will shew that the former has advantages not pos- 
sessed by the latter: 

‘ In Scotland, the laws are favourable to cultivation and improve- 
ment, a circumstance to which the excellence of the Scotch husbandry 
is greatly to be attributed. Regulations exist, which facilitate the 
division of commons and of common fields; fences erected between 
two distinct states, are made at the joint expence of the owners; the 
value of the tithes of any estate, can be fixed by the decision 
of the supreme court of Justice, and when once fixed by a legal valu- 
ation, and converted into what may be called a@ corn-rent, the amount 
cannot afterwards be increased. ‘The possessor of any estate can, in 
general, exonerate his property, from all indefinite demands upon it, of 
a feudal nature ; leases are interpreted, by the courts of law, favour- 
ably to the tenant; and the occupiers of land, in general, are not 
subjected to any arbitrary burdens, under the name of Poor-rates.’ 


Independently, however, of the causes which have operated 
in favour of Scotland, the fact is notorious that her system of 
husbandry has ‘reached so considerable a degree of perfection, 
as in many respects to be accounted a pattern for other districts, 
similarly situated, in so far as it regards arable cultivation.’ 

To place this pattern within the view of all agriculturists 
is the object of the author of the present volume. It is 
divided into two parts, of which this account is given; 


¢ Part I. will be purely practical, detailing, frst, the best prac- 
tices of the most distinguished Scotch farmers, regarding those points 
which require attention, previous to the commencement of arable 
culture ; and second/y, those particulars will be discussed, which are 
connected with the actual cultivation of an arable farm, and the most 
profitable means of maintaining its stock, It is proposed to conclude 
this part of the work with, 1. A general view of the improved 
Systems of Husbandry adopted in Scotland; 2. An account of the 
‘provements of which those systems are susceptible ; and 3. —_ 
tor ob. 
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observations on the means by which the useful practices of the best 
Scotch farmers, may be most advantageously disseminated throughout 
the less improved districts of England and Scotland; together with 
a general view of the public and private advantages which may 
be derived from their more general adoption. 

‘ There are some questions, however, connected with the husbandry 
of Scotland, and with the improvement of that country, which are 
rather of a more abstruse nature, the explanation of which requires a 
good deal of research, and much reflection pre wd to compre- 
hend; in particular, the size of farms, and the establishment of a liberal 
system of connection between the landlord and tenant. These are 
points, therefore, (together with the characters of those who are 
employed in agricultural labour, in the. more improved districts of 
ss tcweepe which it is thought more advisable to place in.a distinct 
division of the work, (Part 1I.), and to discuss in separate disserta- 
tions. 

‘ In an Appendix will be stated, some particulars connected with 
the improvement of Waste Lands in Scotland, (a subject to which 
the public attention cannot be too frequently called), and several 
other points, respecting which, the author trusted, that the informa- 
tion he had to communicate, would be acceptable to the public.’ 


A plan so very comprehensive and extended can be reported 
by us only in a cursory manner: but our notice will serve to 
shew to agriculturists that the view of the system here ex- 
hibited is very complete. In the first chapter of Part I., Sir 
John adverts to the points which require attention previously 
to the commencement of arable culture; these are stated to 
be the position and best ¢onstruction of farm-houses and - 
offices, — the size and shape of fields, — fences, — draining,— 
roads on a farm, and in its neighbourhood, — instruments of: 
husbandry, — live-stock, — soil, climate, elevation and expo- 
sure, — with the situation of a farm in regard to markets. 

It is laid down as an axiom in agriculture, ‘ that the farm- 
house and offices ought to be placed, as nearly as possible, in the 
centre of a farm.’ In the section on size and shape of fields, 
small inclosures for the growth of corn, irregularly shaped, 
and surrounded by high hedges and trees, are properly re- 
probated, and some judicious directions are given: 


‘ In small farms near towns, from six to twelve acres may be suffi- 
cient ; but where farms are of a proper size, fields from twenty to even 
fifty acres, and in some instances as high as sixty, is the size that has been 
recommended, and that in no case they should be under twenty Scotch 
or twenty-five English acres, if it can be avoided. One of my cor- 
respondents indeed states, that his inclosures are about twenty Scotch, 
or twenty-five English acres, each, and that he would certainly en- 
large them, were he not restricted to that size by his lease. Mr. Brown 
of Markle, whose knowledge in every branch of agriculture is so well 
known, considers a field of thirty Scotch, or thirty-eight English 


acres, to be a proper medium size, when permitted by local circum- 
stances, for large farms.’ 
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Among farming instruments, Sir John not only eulogizes 
the ehrestiing-mil, bur, as a proof of its prevalence in Scot- 
land, states the following information : 

¢ In the Carse of Gowrie district alone, which is a tract of about 
fourteen miles long and four miles broad, -there are no less than 120 
threshing mills driven by horses, and ten by water. In other parts 
of Scotland, threshing-mills are so Jest; 4 that it is very difficult 
to find a man who will thresh with the flail. A mill-wright also has 
now become a separate trade or occupation from other branches of 
mechanism, in places where that was not formerly the case,’ 


For the enumeration of the several advantages of this ma- 
chine, we must refer to the volume; yet, as a curious speci- 
men of calculation, we shali insert Mr. Brown’s estimate, 
(p. 88.) of the profit that might be derived by the public from 


the universal adcption of threshing-mills : 
‘ 1. The number of acres producing grain in Great 


Britain, at “ - " 8 millions. 
¢ 3. The average produce in quarters at 3 quarters 
per acre, at ° 24. millions. 


‘ 3. The increased quantity of grain produced by 
threshing, instead of using the flail, at one- 
twentieth part of the produce, or in quarters at - 1,200,000 

¢ 4. The value of that increased quantity at 40s. per 


‘quarter, . - £ 2,400,000 
¢ 5. The saving in the expence of labour at 1s. per 
quarter, - - - £ 1,200,000 
¢ 6. The total possible profit per annum to be ob- 

tained, at - - . #£ 3,600,000 


‘», The actual profit, on the supposition that only 
one-half of the grain produced were threshed 
per annum, at ~ ° . £ 1,800,000 
¢ Is it then to be wondered at, that he should pronounce the thresh- 
ing-mill to be the most valuable implement in the farmer’s possession; 
contending that it adds more to the produce of the country than any 
invention hitherto devised; and that it ought to be accounted the 
eatest improvement that has been introduced into Great Britain, 
Skinis the present age ?” 

It is added, at the end of this section, ‘ that there is no 
country in Europe where farming is at all understood, where 
the impl=ments of husbandry are so few, so simple, so cheap, 
or so effective as those in Scotland —a circumstance of infinite 
moment to the industrious husbandmen;’ and we are told that 
¢ the threshing-mil], though it costs a considerable sum, yet is 
the cheapest of any, considering the work it per:orms.’ 

Under the head of live-stock, the mode of soiling or of 
feeding cattle with green meat in stalls, in preference to their 
being pastured or turned out loose into the fields, is largely 
detailed, as well as the whole of the modern dairy-system ; 
and we are informed (p.108 ) that § the most important im- 

provement 
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provement that has recently taken place in regard to the ma- 
nagement of the dairy, is the invention of cast iron milk 
dishes, by Mr. Baird of the Shotts Iron Works, near Whitburn 
in West Lothian. ‘These dishes are made of cast iron, sof- 
tened by annealing in charcoal, turned smooth inside, then 
laid over with a coat of tin, to prevent the iron coming in 
contact with the milk, the rust from which might injure it. 
The outside of the dish is painted over to prevent rust also.’ 
The great advantages of these dishes are that they preserve 
that proper degree of coolness which is necessary to cause the 
milk to throw up the cream, that they are easily kept clean by a 
little chalk on a woollen rag, and that they may be re-tinned at 
asmall expence. So much are they coming into use, that the 
Company can with difficulty make a sufficient quantity to 
supply the demand during the season. Our English dairy- 
farmers will probably avail themselves of this hint: but it is 
proper to remark here that these iron dishes, so greatly recom- 
mended by the President of the Board of Agriculture, are 
compared only with wooden-dishes, and not with the earthen- 
ware-pans which are generally used in South Britain. 

After having regularly discussed the several subjects enu- 
merated above, Sir John concludes the chapter with a brief 
recapitulation; and with a sugar-plumb which will be grateful 
to the Scotish farmer : 

¢ Farmers have been too often ridiculed as a stupid and ignorant 
race ; whilst, on the contrary, they are, in the more improved dis- 
tricts of Scotland at least, so well versed in the details of their pro- 
fession, that there is scarcely a class in the community distinguished 
by a greater variety of knowledge. Instead of considering a real 


farmer, indeed, as an ignorant clown, he ought to be accounted, not 


only the most valuable, but also one of the best-informed individuals, 
regarding all those useful arts, on which must depend the prosperity 


_ and happiness of a great country.’ 


Having assisted the farmer in the arrangement of the 
system which he ought to adopt, Sir J. Sinclair proceeds in 
his second chapter to details of actual experience, or to spe- 
cify the most important features in the Scotch system of 
husbandry, as it respects both the cultivation of an arable 
farm and the maintenance of its stock. The information, 
which has been collected from numerous and respectable cor- 
respondents, is exhtbited under the following heads: Ridging, 
— Manuring, — Ploughing, — Fallowing, —'The crops to be 
cultivated, — The rotations of crops to be adopted, — Sowing, 
and covering the seed, —- Weeding, — Harvesting the grain,— 
Preparing it for market, —Soiling or feeding stock with cut 
green food, — Whether it is proper to have any part of the farm 
in permanent pasture,— and the best mode of making "e 
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If we found it impossible to do justice to the multifarious 
contents of the former chapter, we are still less able m the 
present instance to detail the numerous facts which are here 
collected. We must therefore confine ourselves to the men- 
tion of a few particulars. According to this report, we learn 
that ‘ there is no country in Europe where calcined lime is 
used to so great an extent, and in such quantities, as in the 
most improved and improving parts of Scotland ;’ (p. 169.) — 
that * the growth of wheat has greatly increased in Scotland, 
and that it is cultivated in many districts where it was for- 
merly unknown, and even in situations 500 or 600 feet above 
the level of the sea;’ (p. 240.)—that * no species of grain 
succeeds better in Scotland than the cat ;’ (p.250.)—that, 
owing to the humidity of the climate, dosses or cones constructed 
of rafters, are introduced in the harvesting of grain, for the 
purpose of keeping the middle of corn-stacks holiow 3 (p. 330.) 
—that ‘the practice of soiling is now thoroughly established 
in all the improved districts of Scotland ;’ (p. 367 ) —and that, 
in making hay, the Lancashire mode of forming the grass 
into tipples *, as soon as mown, is found to be very beneficial, 
especially in precarious seasons. (p. 401.) 

Some general observations are annexed by way of conclusion 
to a long list of details; and these are followed by a plan for 
transferring the husbandry of Scotland to England, by which the 
management of our fields, as that of so many of our gardens 
has long been, would be ‘ transferred’ to the natives of Scot- 
jand. We copy a part of this plan: 


‘ If any proprietor of land in England is convinced that it is for 
his own, and for the public interest, to alter the system of husbandr 


adopted on his estate, the following plan is submitted to his con- 
sideration. 





* The practice of forming the ¢ipp/e is thus described : 

‘ In making one, a person with the right hand rolls the swathe 
inward, until he has a little bunch, then the same is done by the left, 
until both meet and form 8 to 12lb. weight or thereabouts. This 
bundle is set upon end against the legs or between the feet. A rope 
is twisted of the grass, while the bundle is supported in this manner, 
which is tied round the bundle near the top of it; and from the 
top are drawn up a few straggling stems, which are twisted to 
make the tipple taper into a point, and give it as much a conical 
shape as possible. After standing a few hours, they become so 
smooth on the outside, that the heaviest rains seldom wet them 
through, and when wet they are soon dried again. As soon as 
ready, they'are put into the summer rick, or even the winter stack 
if very dry ; but are never opened out or ted, to make them dry, as 
they never require it. By this method, not a leaf is lost, and the 
hay is nearly as green as a leaf dried in a book.’ 
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¢ 'To the young and active landlord, it might be expedient to ex- 
amine upon the spot, the real state of Scotch husbandry, in the more 
improved districts, to see the manner in which it is conducted, and 
the effects that have resulted from it, and to ascertain how far such a 
plan is applicable to the estate he possesses. 

¢ Ifan excursion to Scotland is either inconvenient or impracticable, 
it would be necessary to consult with those who are thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the system proposed to be adopted, cautiously avoiding 
such as are more likely to attend to their own interest, than the advan- 
tage of their employers. 

‘ If the proprietor has a farm in his own occupation, it might be 
preper to procure a superintendant or bailiff from Scotland, whose 
example might tend to remove the prejudices of the farmers in the 
neighbourhood, against the new system which it was proposed to 
establish. 

‘ If any farm, from 300 to 500 acres of arable land, were acces- 
sible, it might be proper to let it to some industrious Scotch farmer, 
with a view of opening the eyes of the other farmers to the advan- 
tages of the new system. 

‘ The proprietor must necessarily make up his mind to the granting 
of leases for twenty-one years, to the natives of the county, and of 
twenty-five years, to any stranger brought into it, otherwise he need 
not expect that an improved system will be introduced. 

‘ The leases should be granted on liberal terms, with regard to 
covenants, but with a proper increase of rent, partly perhaps de- 
pending on the price of grain, to prevent any material defalcation in 
the relative income of the estate. 

‘ The outlays of the proprietor must depend upon his ability to 
expend money on the improvement of his estate. What is executed 
by a tenant, is in general done with economy and judgment ; but it 
is not right to cripple the exertions of a new tenaut, by compelling 
him to lay out, on permanent improvements, that capita that ought 
to be devoted to the purchase of stock, &c. and to the croppimg and 
manuring the soil. 

‘ If these measures were generally adopted, there is every reason 
to believe, that the income derived from at least ten millions of acres 
in England, might be doubled, and the produce considerably in- 
creased. 

‘ Some recommend the plan of sending the sons of the farmers, 
for one or more years, to be taught the art of husbandry, in the 
districts where it is most skilfully practised. ‘This is a slow, but, 
at the same time, a sure mode of obtaining the object in view, pro- 
vided the young men are obliged to put their hand to labour of every 
kind, and are not suffered to ramble idly about the country. 

‘ But, on the whole, the introduction of new farmers, where they 
can be procured, is the best plan to be adopted.’ 


We perceive not the necessity of this importation of new 
farmers ; nor do we subscribe to the idea that a Scotish agri- 
culturist would double the present crops of England. We 
would learn from our northern fellow-subjects: but why must 

we 
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we adopt those plans which recommend us to send our own 
farmers to the poor-house, in order to make way for a set 
of strangers? 

Long as this chapter is, we find it extended by addenda: but 
though the subjects specified are of importance, we are forced, 
to pass them in silence, in order to find room for some notice 
of Part II., containing Dissertations on questions connected 
with the agricultural improvement of a country in general, but 
more especially as applicable to the state of Scotland. 

Much attention and careful research have been employed 
by Sir John with respect to the proper size of farms, and the 
various modes of occupying allotments of land, for farming and 
other purposes of a similar nature. ‘To arrive at accurate con- 
clusions on any subject of inquiry, it is requisite nicely to arrange 
and discriminate ; and, in this first dissertation, the author, by 
attending to these points, has produced something which ap- 
proaches demonstration. He disapproves the Cow and Field 
system which. some persons have recommended in favour of ser- 
vants employed in agricultural districts ; observing that ¢ day- 
labourers ought to hold occupations immediately of the farmer, 
and that the land they possess ought to be restricted to portions 
capable of being cultivated by the spade.’ In Scotland, however, 
the cottager is not left merely tothe produce of his garden; to 
help out his resources, he is allowed a cow: but this cow, in- 
étead of having a separate field allotted to it, is kept by the 
master and accompanies his own cows. It is admitted that 
dairy-farms, and those which are near towns, may be of a 
moderate size: but the Right Hon. Baronet offers numerous 
arguments to prove that large farms are most favourable to 
population, and afford the largest surplus-produce*; yet he 
wishes not to carry this matter to an extreme, observing ¢ that, 
though an active and attentive farmer, with a large capital, and 
with other advantages, may be able to manage a clay farm of 
600 Scotch or 672 English acres, yet on the whole, 300 Scotch, 
or 381 English acres, is in general sufficient ; and it has been 
remarked, that those who grasp at having farms of a’greater ex- 
tent, where servants are not immediately under the master’s 
eye, oftener lose than gain by extending their concerns.? 

Experimental farms are mentioned as desiderata of great mo 
ment towards the improvement of the country.’ ¢ The estab- 





* It is remarked that ‘ it is only by means of large farms, that 

t towns, or populous districts, can be supplied in sufficient 
quantities with such articles of, primary necessity, as grain, butcher. 
meat, &c.; in regard to butcher-meat in particular, it is generally 
sold by the large farmer in a fattened state, which is seldom done by 


the small farmer.’ 
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lishment,’ the author adds, ‘ of even one farm of this description, 
on a proper scale, would be more valuable to this country than 
the conquest of many provinces.’ Though we cannot enter 
into all the details which are presented to us in this luminous 
dissertation, we shall present our readers with the general 
result : 


‘ On the whole, there seems to be a regular progress in the size 
of farms. At first, when the art of agriculture is in its infancy, 
farms must be small, because there is neither capital to cultivate, nor 
skill to manage, large occupations. As capital increasea, and skill 
improves, farms become larger, and indeed attain a size which ap- 
pears calculated, (unless where it is the pacts to have married ser- 
vants,) materially to diminish the population of the country. But 
if that were to be the case, we must not seek for a criterion of the 
strength of the ceuntry in the number of people inhabiting any par- 
ticular insulated portion of it. Some have rashly concluded, that 
because in some districts population has diminished, the whole strength 
of the country has also been reduced ; but whoever will give himself 
the trouble to consider, that enlarged means of subsistence must give 
rise to a multiplication of numbers, and that this multiplication, and 
the efforts employed to provide for its maintenance, are in a manner 
reciprocal, will soon discover, that partial depopulation, by the en- 
largement of farms, is only the consequence of a demand for a greater 
quantity of surplus produce in anoilier quarter, where an increasing 
population is more usefully and profitably employed. It appears, 
too, that in the vicinity of towns, in which a variety of articles are 
required from the farmer, he has so many profitable minutiz to attend 
to, that a large farm becomes unsuitable. In such a situation, the 
farms are consequently smaller, than those at a greater distance, 
where articles of a wholesale description are the proper objects of 
attention.’ 


Dissertation II. treats of ‘ the circumstances connected with 
the establishment of a liberal system of connection between the 
landlord and tenant.’ In feudal times, this connection was very 
different from that which at present subsists between them. 
Then the chief duty of the tenant to the proprietor of an estate 
was that of military service: but now their bond of union is of a 
mercenary nature, and its cement is mutual profit. As, more- 
over, the interests of both parties are interwoven, the subse- 
quent particulars are intitled to consideration as the basis of 
their future connection : 


‘ 1. The extent of Capital which the farmer may require to carry 
on his operations ; 2. The Expence and Profit of Farming ; 3. The 
Proportion of that Profit to which the landlord is entitled under the 


name of rent; and, 4. The Duration of Leases, and the Covenants 
which they ought to contain.’ 


Without adequate capital, and due attention to the expence, 
hazards, and profit of farming, the business of husbandry will 
st not 
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not be prosecuted to its full advantage ; because a tenant, what 
ever be his skill and good intentions, cannot make the most of 
his farm if he wants capital: while the landlord, on the other 
hand, if he be seduced by the spirit of speculation to look fora 
higher rent than the fair profits of agriculture will justify, must 
ultimately hurt himself. Data sufficient to direct the conduct 
of both parties are presented in this paper. On the question re- 
specting the proportion of produce which may be fairly exacted 
as rent, Sir John offers these hints : 


‘ Poor land cannot possibly pay the same proportion of rent, ac- 
cording ‘to its usual produce, as the rich and fertile. The expence of 
cultivation is nearly the same, and indeed in some cases may be higher, 
and yet the produce is greatly inferior, not only in quantity, but in 
quality. Some land may yield, on an average, at the rate of 15). 
per acre per annum and upwards; some at the rate of rol. per annum ; 
and some at the rate of 5]., and even less. The expence of cultivat- 
ing each will not be materially different. The rent, therefore, ought 
not to be in the ratio of the produce. Perhaps a fair proportion 
might be two-fifths of the produce in the first instance; one-third 
in the second ; and one-fourth in the third. 

¢ Or, 

‘ Per Scotch acre. Per English acre, 


‘ 1. Rent of land producing #15 


per annum, at two-fifths, - £6 00 £4 16 oO 
‘ 2. Rent of land producing #10 

per acre, at one-third, - 3 6 8 212 6 
‘ 3. Rent of land producing #5 

raed acre, at one-fourth, - ee Se o1g 8 
‘ For inferior produce, perhaps one-fifth might be sufficient. 


¢ It isto be observed, that these calculations are intended for land 
in an arable state.’ 


On the mode of payment, he observes ; 
‘ I have no hesitation in stating, that a part of the rent ought to de- 


pend on the price of grain, not at the moment, but at the average of ten, 


or of twenty-dne years, striking off the first, and adding a new one every 
year. Without some such arrangement, the tenant, on the one hand, 
cannot make a fair offer of rent, lest the price of grain should fall too 
low; nor, on the other, can the landlord grant a lease of considerable 
duration, lest the price of grain should, in the progress of time, rise 
much higher. It is for the interest of both parties, therefore, that 
whilst one-half of the rent should be payable in money, the other half 
should be converted into corn, not payable in kind, but in money, 
according to the average value of a number of years.’ 


So well convinced is this intelligent writer respecting the advan- 
tages of granting leases, in promoting the spirited cultivation of 
the soil, that he remarks, ‘ if it were not on the whole impolitic 
for the legislature to interfere with the management of private 
property, I should think it a measure intitled to consideration, 
the propriety of imposing a heavier land-tax, where farms are 
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not under lease, than where they are, as a penalty on the pro- 
prietor, for not promoting the improvement of the country, and 
the comfort, the happiness, and the independent spirit of those 
who live under him.’ Such a measure he cannot wish to see 
adopted: but the hint is abundantly expressive of his sentiments, 
which are certainly well founded. —'The remainder of this dis- 
sertation is employed in discussing the covenants which ought 
to be inserted in leases: but into these details we must not de- 
scend, though they form a very necessary branch of inquiry; 
since, without the insertion of proper covenants, the joint inte- 
rest of landlord and tenant cannot be secured. ‘They should 
contain no unnecessary restrictions on the latter, while they 
should secure the property of the former from injury. —It is here 
suggested that to authorize the sub-letting of land would prove 
beneficial; and Sir John concludes with remarking that, ¢ per- 
haps a system might be established for promoting the improve- 
ment of the country, at /east in its more remote provinces, in 
the same manner as the wilds of America are brought into 
cultivation. No sooner does the cultivator finish his task, than 
he disposes of his farm to another, and commences a new un- 
dertaking of a similar nature. In the same manner persons 
possessed of capital, ardent minds, and a turn for agricultural 
improvement, with a power of sub-letting, under reasonable re- 
strictions, might go from one farm to another, and thus be the 
means of bringing extensive tracts of country into a productive 
state.’ 

In the last Dissertation, we are introduced to the various 
descriptions of persons employed in agricultural labour, in the 
more improved districts of Scotland, who are arranged in four 
classes, viz. Farmers, — Farm-Servants, — Apprentices in hus- 
bandry, —and Day-labourers. Of the first, the most per 
ing account is offered. Educated above the ordinary farmers 
of other countries, those of Scotland, by a turn for reading 
books and periodical publications on husbandry, by excursiqns 
in pursuit of agricultural improvements, by a characteristic at- 
tention to business, daily setting all the he of the machine 
in motion, by their personal directions, and by economy, sim- 
plicity, and arrangement, are intitled to rank high among their 
brethren, and form an example which will probably in vain be 
sought in other countries. Under such masters, the industry, 
moral habits, and comforts of servants will no doubt be pro- 
moted; and hence the state of servitude, in the improved districts 
of Scotland, is worthy of the minute examination which it here 
receives: but we must again apologize for abstaining from the 
enumeration of particulars. We shall, however, transcribe the 
general reflections with which the work concludes : 


‘ On 
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* On the whole, what spectacle can be more delightful, than to see 
@ large estate, under the direction of an intelligent landlord, or of 
one competent to the task of managing it to advantage, where the 
farms are of a proper size, where they are occupied by industrious 
and skilful tenants, anxious to promote, in consequence of the leases 
they enjoy, the improvement of the land in their possession, and 
_ where the cultivation is carried on, by a number of married servants, 
enjoying a fair competence, and rearing large families, sufficient, not 
only to replace themselves, but also, from their surplus population, to 
supply the demand, and even the waste, of the other labouring classes 
of the community? Such a system is, I believe, carried to:a higher 
degree of perfection, and to a greater extent, in the more improved 
districts of Scotland, than in any other country in the universe.’ 
Such a report must afford pleasure to Sir John Sinclair: his 
countrymen will not have their nationality diminished by its 
perusal; and, if Scotland feels proud of her improved system 
of husbandry, it is to be hoped that England will not long suf- 


fer herself to be outdone. 

To this second part, a long Appendix is subjoined, contain- 
ing eleven papers; of which, excepting one instance, we can 
give only the titles. 1. Of the various circumstances which 
have indirectly contributed to the excellence of Scotch hus- 
bandry. 2. Hints regarding the improvement of waste lands, 
3. Letter from George Frederick Stratton, Esq. to Sir John 
Sinclair, Bart., explaining the origin and progress of the intro- 
duction of the Scotch system of husbandry, on his estates in 
Oxfordshire. | 

This letter, dated Great Tew Park, March 12, 1810, is of 
some length, and affords a description, accompanied by two 
illustrative maps, of the new arrangements which have been 
effected on Mr. Stratton’s large estate, under the direction of 
Mr. Loudon. ‘The result of the adoption of the proposed 
plan, and of the Scotch system of husbandry, is thus summed 


up by Sir John Sinclair: 

¢ x. Anestate of 3,700 acres, in the short period of about two 
years, has been increased in rent, from 4,070l. to 10,730l., making an 
additional income of 6,660l. per annum. 

¢ 2. This increased rent would have been obtained at an expence of 
only 6,500l., or about one year’s additional rent, had it not been for 
an unexpected rise in the price of labour and materials. 

* 3. From the sum actually laid out, namely, 13,600l., there ought 
to be deducted 3,5041., being payments to the old tenants for re- 
nouncing their leases, or bounties tg tenants at will, for some im- 
provements executed by them, leaving a balance of 10,000]. as the 
amount of actual expenditure : but that sum having been laid out in 
permanent and substantial improvements, as in the making of roads, 
and in draining, inclosing, building, erecting threshing machines, &c. 
the income to be derived from the estate, as well as its real value, must 
be very considerably augmented when the present leases wears 

‘ 4. by 
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¢ 4. By these improvements the total value of this property has 
been already increased from 120,000l. to 230,o00l, The difference, 
amounting to about 100,000l., being clear profit, after deducting all 
the real expences of the improvement. | 

‘ 5. Instead of 1,990 acres under arable crops, and 1,472 in perma- 
nent pasture, the whole 3,462 acres are rendered arable under the con- 
vertible System of Husbandry. A great addition is thus made to the 
produce of the country, and the food of its inhabitants, 

‘ 6. Though there are thus 1,472 additional acres under the plough, 
17 fewer horses and 10 fewer oxen, are employed by the farmers; in 
consequence of which, and by the use of threshing machines, the 
expence of cultivation is greatly reduced. 

‘ 7. Instead of 201 fitlds, there are now only about 100, by which 
the healthiness of the country is greatly improved.’ 


Though this account be very plausible, seven years, at least, 
should be suffered to expire before a safe opinion can be given 
respecting the advantages of this experiment.- Mr. Loudon 
may be too sanguine, and the benefits be over-calculated. * 

4. On the necessity of an act of parliament to encourage 
draining. 5. Proofs of the unfavourable idea entertained by 
British statesmen respecting the ability of this country to raise 
a sufficiency of grain for its own consumption, and of the little 
idea which they entertained of the importance of agriculture, 
before the establishment of a national institution for promoting 
its improvement. 6. Account of James Small, and of his im- 
provements in the construction of agricultural implements. 
4. Description of a machine for dressing (humbling) barley or 
bear, invented by Mr. George Mitchel, millwright, at Bishop- 
mill, near Elgin. 8. On the manufacture of pot, or pearl, 
barley. g. Account of sea-weed being exhibited to cows by 
way of condiment, by Mr. John Shirreff, Abbey-hill. 10. 
Account of a simple steaming apparatus for cooking roots or 
other fodder for live stock, by the same. 11. List of the in- 
telligent farmers, from whose ¢ommunications the preceding 
account of the husbandry of Scotland has been formed. ‘This 
list contains the names of 104 individuals ; yet it 1s not com- 
plete, because a number of proprietors transmitted informa- 
tion under an injunction that their names should be concealed. 

We cannot lay aside this ample volume without regretting 
the superficial notice which we have been forced to take of it, 
and recommending it to our readers as containing a mass of 


information which deserves their attentive consideration. 
4 





* We understand that Mr. Loudon is dead since the above paper 
was written, and that the estate of Great Tew is now on sale: so 
that the value of the new system there introduced will probably be 


ascertained. 
Rev. Sept. 1814. . E Arr. 
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Art. VII. Zxperimental Researches concerning the Philosophy of 
permanent Colours ; and the best Means of producing them, by 
dyeing, Calico-printing, &c. By Edward Bancroft, M.D. F.R.S. 
and Fellow of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, of 
the State of Massachusets Bay. 2 Vols. 8vo. 11. 16s. Boards. 
Cadell and Davies. 1813. 


Gome of our readers may recollect that Dr. Bancroft formerly 

published a volume on the nature of colours, of which 
we gave a considerably minute account*. That volume was 
intended to have been soon succeeded by a second: but 
various causes, which are briefly narrated in the preface to the 
work before us, prevented the author from executing his plan 
until the present time. Concerning the edition now offered 
to the world, and its relation to the former production, we 
have these observations : 


¢ It may be readily conceived, that the numerous chemical dis- 
coveries produced during nineteen years, which have nearly elapsed 
since the publication of my former volume, must have given occasion 
for many additions and corrections; especially as, during this in- 
terval, I have made several thousands of experiments relating to the 
subjects of it. For a considerable time, I hoped and expected that 
these additions and corrections might have been printed separately, to 
suit and improve that volume; but they have ultimately been found 
so numerous, and interspersed dhivigh so many of its pages, that 
nothing but confusion and useless expence could have resulted from 
such an endeavour to accommodate the possessors of it, and enable 
them to assor¢t and connect it with the second volume of my present 
work ; especially as an alteration in the arrangement of some parts 
of it had become expedient. Their condition, however, will only 


be such as is commonly produced, by the publication of a new and 
improved edition of any book.’ | 


Although, therefore, it appears that, besides being doubled 
in size, this. publication has undergone many important altera- 
tions in its arrangement, and corrections of its materials, yet, as 
we before entered into an ample detail of the merits of the 
work, we shall at present satisfy ourselves with taking a concise 
_ and general view of its contents. 

In the preface, after a few observations concerning the cir- 
cumstances under which the volumes make their appearance, 
the author offers some remarks on the new doctrines of Sir 
H. Davy respecting alkaline metalloids, and the composition 
of the oxymuriatic acid ; on both which points he differs from 
that.chemist, and consequently rejects his new nomenclature. 
-He rather regards the question as still undecided than adyo- 
cates the opposite doctrine: but he observes concerning it 5 


a) * Vol, xvil. N.S. pe 286. 376. 
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¢ So long as any doubt remains on this subject, I think it best to 
abstain from such changes of names, of which there have already been 
but too many ; and even if a new name were expedient for the oxy- 
muriatic acid, I should think that of chlorine, as a radical, to have 
been ill chosen, because its indication of a green colour must be use- 
less, by being applicable to so many other things, and because it is 
not suited, by different terminations, to signify those various combi- 
nations, of which this acid, as a simple substance, must be susceptible; 
a defect, which seems to have induced the inventor to adopt the mo- 
nosyllable ane, as a termination applicable to its compounds with dif- 
ferent metals, and thus to create the terms of argentane for horned 
silver, stannane for the liquor af Libavius, antimonane for butter of 
antimony, &c. appellations which do not afford the smallest indica- 
tion of the radical in question ; and which are completely at variance 
with that nomenclature which Sir H. Davy has employed for the 
other chemical agents. ‘To me it seems, that if a new denomination 
were required for the oxymuriatic acid’ gas, that of murigene, sug- 
gested by M. Prieur, would be greatly preferable to chlorine ; espe- 
cially as it would barmonize completely with oxygene, hydrogene, 
nitrogene, and other parts of the chemical nomenclature; and by 
varying its terminations, it would indicate all the compounds formed 
with it; e.g. instead of argentane and stannane, it would produce 
muride of silver and muride of tin; and there would be no incon- 
gruity between this last and the muriate of tin, to which it would be 
convertible by an addition of water.’ 


As to the general distribution of the parts of his subject, Dr. 
Bancroft proceeds in the present nearly as in the former work. 
He commences by ‘an introduction concerning the origin of 
dyeing and calico-printing ;? which is extended to 40 pages, and 
. affords an interesting and (we presume) correct detail of the 
gradual advances which the art has made to its present state of 
perfection. ‘The first chapter treats on the permanent colours 
of natural bodies, in which the author supports the hypothesis 
of Newton, and endeavours to refute that of Mr. Delaval, who 
supposes that different colours depend on the size of the parti- 
cles of which bodies consist. We are much disposed to think 
that Mr. Delaval’s hypothesis is incorrect; and some of the facts 
which he adduces in support of it are certainly erroneous; as 
when he asserts that acids *¢ attenuate” and alkalies * incras- 
-sate” the particles of the colouring matter. ‘This opinion is 
evidently founded on an ignorance of chemistry ; and in the 
present state of our knowlege on this subject, probably no one 
would hesitate to attribute to the operation of oxygene those 
effects which Mr. Delaval ascribed to an alteration in the size 
of the particles. We coincide in opinion with Dr. Bancroft, 
that the powerful agency of solar light in producing, changing, 
and destroying animal, vegetable, and mineral colours, ‘ seems 


to be principally, if not exclusively, exerted in promoting, 
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under particular circumstances, and with particular coloured, or, 


‘colouring, matters, an abstraction or diminution of their oxygene ; 


and with other matters and other circumstances, in causing a 
new or additional combination of it? MM. Berthollet has assigned 
this effect of oxygene on coloured bodies to a proper combus- 
tion, through which he supposes them to pass: but this, Dr. B. 
conceives, 18 going farther than the facts will warrant. The 
alteration produced by the simple union of oxygene and of 
coloured substances is not analogous to what is correctly called 
combustion: it appears that the change of colour is caused by 
substances which have no effect in supporting combustion, 
because they are not capable of being decomposed by combus- 
tible substances; and also that some of the most important 
changes, which are effected in colours, depend as well on the 
loss as on the addition of oxygene. This opinion he illustrates 
by the oxymuriatic acid; which, according to Berthollet, 
destroys colours by imparting oxygene to them: but Dr. Ban- 
croft argues that the effect is infinitely more powerful than any 
that could be ascribed to this cause; and, according to his 
hypothesis, he considers it simply as an instance of a chemical 
effect on the particles of the bodies employed, where a new 
arrangement of the elements generatesa new colour. He thus 
sums up his opinion on this part of the question : 


© Until further discoveries, therefore, shall have been made, I 
consider myself as only authorized to conclude, that the permanent 
colours of matter do not depend upon the thicknesses, sizes, or den- 
sities of its parts or particles, but upon certain affinities or attractions, 
physical, or chemical, by which it’is disposed and enabled to absorb 
and conceal some of the rays of light, and to reflect or transmit 
other rays, producing the sensations or perceptions of particular 
colours ; and that to the existence or energy of these affinities, or 
attractions, certain portions of oxygene are generally necessary, as a 
constituent part of colouring matters ; and these portions may in some 
instances be increased, and in others diminished, by the influence of 
radiant matier, or solar light, which may thereby contribute to the 
production of some, and the destruction of other colours.” » 


After these general doctrines respecting the manner in which 
the colours of bodies are produced and altered by external 
agents, the.author proceeds to inquire into the structure of the 
substances themselves which are employed to receive the va- 
rious species of colour, viz. wool, silk, cotton, and linen. He 


@escribes the composition and structure of the different fibres 


of these bodies, and compares the capacity which they respec- 
tively possess for being affected by the action of various colour- 
ing matters, and retaining the dyes that are imparted to them 
In the next chapter, he begins his examination of the colouring 

substances 
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substances themselves ; defining a colouring matter to be ‘a 
substance which possesses, or acquires a power of acting 
upon the rays of light, so as either to absorb them all, and pro- 
duce the sensation of black; or only to absorb particular rays, 
and transmit or reflect others, and thereby produce the percep 
tion of that particular colour which belongs to the ray or rays 
SO transmitted or reflected.’ Colours being found in all the 
kingdoms of nature, animal, vegetable, and mineral, this cir- 
cumstance serves as one of the principles of their arrangement ; 
but they are afterward divided into two grand classes, of sub- 
stantive and adjective, which terms are thus defined : 


‘ Colouring matters seem to fall naturally under two general 
classes ; the first including those matters which, when put into a 
state of solution, may be fixed with all the permanency of which they 
are susceptible, and made fully to exhibit their colours in or upon 
the dyed substance, without the interposition of any earthy or me- 
tallic basis ; and the second, comprehending all those matters which 
are incapable of being so fixed, and made to display their proper co- 
lours, without the mediation of some such basis. The colours of the 
first class I shall denominate substantive ; using the term in the same 
sense in which it was employed by the great Lord Verulam, as de- 
noting a thing solid by, or depending pa 9 upon, itself; and colours 
of the second clase I shall call adjective, as implying that their lustre 
-_ permanency are acquired by their being adjected upon a suitable 

asis.’ 


On this double principle of classification, the materials of 
the work are arranged. We have first an account of substantive 
colours, divided into animal, vegetable, and mineral; and af- 
terward the adjective colours are placed in the same order. ‘The 
substantive colours are the least numerous of the two. Among 
the animal products, are found the celebrated Tyrian dye, of 
which a very interesting detail is given; beginning with the 
account of it taken from the antient writers, especially Pliny, 
and proceeding to the observations of Reaumur, Duhamel, 
and others among the moderns. A remarkable circumstance 
connected with this colouring matter is the change which it ex- 
periences when first exposed to the air; on which subject, two 
opinions have been entertained, both indeed referring it to the 
agency of oxygene, but totally differing as to the nature of the 
Operation, viz. whether it was caused by the absorption or by 
the abstraction of this principle. M. Berthollet conjectures that 4 
the alteration is effected by the combination of oxygene with 
the colouring matter; while Dr. Bancroft adduces many argu- 
ments which would lead us to adopt the contrary opinion. He 
found that the change was equally produced when oxygene was 
excluded from the substance, and when it was kept in vacuo: 
E 3 but 
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but light seemed always essential to the operation ; and he ob- 
served that the portion of the sun’s rays which possess a deoxy- 
dating power,—those at the violet extremity of the spectrum,— 
were the most powerful in accomplishing the-change. 
Among the vegetable substantive colours, is found the in- 
digo; respecting which, Dr. Bancroft affords us the most 
ample and correct information: but it is of that minute kind - 
which does not easily admit of being abridged or abstracted. 
It is very seldom that any colour taken from a mineral is 
employed in producing substantive dyes: but, in the second 
part, we have a long account of their use as mordants for the 


adjective colours. With respect to this class of dyes, Dr. Ban- 
croft remarks : 


‘ Adjective colouring matters are generally soluble, in a ew 
degree at least, by water ; though some of them derive their solubi- 
lity from an intermixture of what has been called extractive matter ; 
which being separated in the dying process, after the adjective colour 
has been applied to the dyed substance, their union becomes thereby 
more intimate and permanent. But in other respects, adjective co- 
lours owe their durability, as well as their lustre, to the interposition 
of some earthy or metallic basis; which, having a considerable at- 
traction both for the colouring matter and the stuff to be dyed, serves 
as a bond of union between them, and obviates that disposition to 


suffer decomposition and decay, which naturally belongs to such 
colouring matters when uncombined.’ 


These substances, in consequence of a peculiar hypothesis 
that was adopted by the French writers concerning the mode 
of their action, received the denomination of mordants ; which 


is still retained for want of one that is more correct, although 


the hypothesis that gave rise to it is completely discarded. ‘The 
most beautiful application of mordants is in topical dyeing, or 
calico-printing, as it is generally called; an art which was 
practised with considerable success among the antient Egyp- 
tians and Indians, and which has received a variety of im- 
provements down to the present time. ‘The Europeans seem to 
have borrowed this art from the Indians; and Dr. Bancroft 
gives a curious abstract of the method now followed by the 
Hindoos, copied from the letters of a missionary who resided 
some time at Pondicherry. — After various general observations 
on the actions of mordants, we proceed to the account of the 
different adjective colours ; beginning with those that are of 
animal origin. A short chapter is devoted to the European in- 
sects which have occasionally been employed as materials for 
dyeing,—the kermes, and the coccus Polonicus: but these are now 
almost totally disregarded, since the discovery of the cochineal 
insect. Dr. B, enters into a long and minute detail on this 


subject, 
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subject, first giving the natural history of the cochineal, and 
afterward describing its uses and properties, together ¢ with an 
account of new observations and experiments calculated to im- 
prove the scarlet dye.’ The vegetable adjective colours next 
pass under review 3; viz. weld, quercitron-bark, madder, Bra- 
zil-wood, log-wood, and other similar substances. On all 
these different topics, the ingenious author treats with consi- 
derable minuteness, and on all occasions he endeavours to 
unite together scientific «and practical information. The work 
concludes with chapters on compound colours, such as orange, 
green, purple, and violet ; on black dyes; and on ink. 

~-Our concise sketch of the contents of this valuable work 
must be regarded only as subsidiary to the account which we 
formerly gave of the first edition; and we shall therefore 
not consider it as necessary to repeat all that we then said in 
its commendation. "We must, however, remark that the pre- 
sent volumes not only retain the general merits of their pre- 
cursor, but have received a number of important improvements, 
corresponding with the advances which have been made during 
the last twenty years in the science of chemistry, and the arts 


connected with it. 
Bos. 





Art. VIII. Modern Parnassus; or the new Art of Poetry, a 
Poem ; designed to supersede the Rules of Aristotle, Horace, Lon- 
ginus, Vida, Boileau, and Pope. Small 8vo. pp. 62. Johnson 
and Co. 1814. 


Art. IX. Sortes Horatiane; a Poetical Review of Poetical 
Talent, &c. &c. 8vo. pp.126. 6s. 6d. Boards. Hamilton, 
1814. 


modern times, literary satire does not greatly flourish. 
Indeed, it contains within itself the principles to which 
its little celebrity is generally owing : if the satire be unjust, 
or ill executed, nobody reads it: if it be merited, and well 
written, it attains its purpose ; the objects of it are driven 
from the field, and the satire becomes consequently obsolete 
and uninteresting. ‘This is nearly the case with the satirical 
works of antiquity. Horace, no doubt, must always charm, and 
Juvenal command respect and admiration: but the one derives 
the interest which he possesses from the moral truths or the 
political maxims which he inculcates, and from the beautiful and 
“¢ tickling” manner in which he deals with the ‘ vitia leviora” 
of mankind, and plays in the irritable approaches to the heart; 
—while the other draws his lustre from his eloquent and 
poetical manner, and from the high-toned boldness of his in- . 
E 4 vective. 
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vective. When either of them descends to notice the scribe 
blers or the mountebanks of his day, he becomes uninteresting; 
besause the memory of those objects of ridicule or indignation 
no longer exists, or, if it survives, is to be found only in the 
elaborate dullness of the commentator. We cannot, therefore, 
compliment those writers who choose to walk in this part of 
the Muses’ Grove, with the hope of much extended life or 
fame ; and the more their satires are directed to the objects, 
vices, and follies of the moment, the less likely they are to ac- 
quire any permanency of reputation. 

Nevertheless, the two little works which have given rise to 
these observations are deserving of much praise, since the 
authors certainly display very correct taste, and a noble con- 
tempt for the absurdities which disgrace the poetical literature 
of the times. That their censures have great justice, every 
man of sound judgment, and of that cautious taste which ad- 
heres to the established models of the art, must feel and 
admit. In many instances, too, where the offender has not the 
flattery of brilliant success to encourage him in his delin- 
quency, they will probably be successful: but, what will 
these chastisements avail against the hardihood of a Scott, a 
Southey, or a Byron ? 

The work which we have placed first appears to us to have 
the most merit, It is very well written, and the general con- 
ception and manner of it are more novel. ‘The object is to 
draw up a series of rules from modern practice, and, in deri- 
sion, to set them up against the authorities of ¢ Aristotle, 
Horace, Longinus, Vida, Boileau, and Pope.’ It is divided 
nto five short parts.— We select, at random, two passages = 
the first from Canto II. on the subject of the Tale-writers 
of the day: 

‘¢ Hail too advent’rous Bard, whose freeborn soul 
Bids the wild numbers rove without controul, 
Whose verse nor rhyme, nor time, nor measure knows ; 
An untaught ear would deem it lofty prose ; 

And prose it were, unless, now short now long, 
Th’ unequal lines proclaim’d the pomp of song. 
But oh the joy each lab’ring bosom feels, 

When some kind Bard a wondrous tale reveals, 
Of lovely maidens and of sighing swains, 
‘Of rival chieftains and ensanguin’d plains. 

If with no vulgar flight thou mean to soar 

To heights of glory none have reach’d before, 
To ravish kingdoms with thy promis’d strain, 
While Censure rails and Envy pines in vain ; 
This is the secret, this the art sublime, 

Ye Minstrels hear me — novels penn’d in rhyme. * 








* « All the most popular poems of the day.’ 
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Who, midst a hero’s dying groans, inquires 

If art adorns the lay, or Wit inspires ? 

What heart o’erpow’r’d with weeping Beauty’s woe, 
Can coldly question how the numbers flow ? 

In soft repose, th’ unconscious Judgment sleeps, 
While Wonder gazes, or while Pity weeps. 

E’en those, whose rough and barb’rous natures long 
Despis’d the Muse, and spurn’d her sweetest song, 
Whose savage mood not Shakspear’s self could tame ; 
Now sooth’d to softness, own their former shame. 
Won by the tale, they join the list’ning train, 
Honour the minstrel and applaud the strain.’ 


Our second quotation is near the conclusion of the poem, and 
contains the grounds of the author’s preference of the antient 
school : 


, © Yet, wise reformers of our cloudless days, 
I crave your pardon, while I court your praise. 
The eye, unveil’d at once to floods of light, 
Demands some time to clear the dazzled sight. 
Bred in the ancient faith, my heart still hosts 
Some rev’rence for the creed your zeal repeals. 


A much-low’d Tutor taught my youth'the page, 
Which sings the fierceness of Achilles’ rage ; 
His labours taught whom Fate compell’d to roam, 
From Troy’s burnt tow’rs, to seek an unknown home. 
And oft, of sport beguil’d, in secret hour, 
Dryden and Pope! I own’d your mighty pow’r: 
And thine, great Bard! whose heavenly muse display’d, 
Man’s first offence, and Eden’s bow’rs betray’d. 
Isis then saw me tread, with willing feet, 
Her winding banks, the Muses’ lov’d retreat. 
Here hoary Science taught me to compare 
Truth’s genuine light with Falshood’s outward glare : 
Gave me to scan each ancient sage’s theme, 
Zeno’s stern rule, and Plato’s learned dream. 
Here too, with letter’d friends, of heart sincere, 
Unknown to fame, but not to me less dear ; 
Whom Heav’n still spares to bless my riper days, 
Kind in their blame, and honest in their praise’; 
Full oft I lov’d to sooth the weary hour, 
And lose the toil of Thought in Friendship’s pow’r. 
Ere yet soft Eve had clos’d the summer day, 
Or gloomy Winter trimm’d the taper’s ray, 
Learning withdrew, his bow with care unstrung, 
And the gay hall with lively converse rung. 
«¢ Pray what new work to day??? 1“ Another strain!” 
‘¢ ‘The author ? subject? title? style? explain.’? 
“< Soft, soft, my friend, go ask some brib’d Review, 
And ther to Fame’s third Heav’n the Bard pursue. - 
Oh, if another Judge, of spotlessiname, 
Could try his merits and award his fame ; 
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Could Flaccus wake from Death’s unbroken sleep, 
The Judge would laugh — the Modern Bard would weep.” 


Of the other and longer work, we must also say that it is 
executed in a very respectable manner, The versification, 
though perhaps sometimes not raised beyond the “ sermo pedes- 
tris,” is-remarkably free from faults; and the general style 
displays an imitation, sufficiently close, of an early satirical 
work of Lord Byron which, in our opinion, with very good 
judgment, has been withdrawn by his Lordship from the ex- 
tensive circulation which it was obtaining. 

The author of the Sortes Horatiane opens with an allusion 
to the satirists of the Roman world: 


« In earlier times, when truth first deign’d to scan 
The rising follies and the crimes of Man, 
To view, with steadfast, unabating glance, 
Vice and the vicious, as they dar’d advance, 
At once to wound, and heal, her hand divine 
Seized the strong aid of Satire’s powerful line ; 
And smote, in Virtue’s and in Honor’s cause, 
The bold contemners of their sacred laws. 
Lucilius, then, by her alone impell’d, 
To guilty Rome the blazing mirror held ; 
Took his firm stand by humble Virtue’s side, 
And stretch’d his arm ’twixt Poverty and Pride. 
With soft, yet poignant vein, next Horace rose, 
Hurling her shafts agairist a host of foes, 
And, hapless he, whose name or fault agreed, 
Nor broke the verse that endless shame decreed. 
A Persius, too, endued with all her fire, 
Swept, though with hand uncouth, his angry lyre ; 
Compress’d the efforts of his manly pow’rs, 
And gave the thorns, but cast away the flow’rs. 
Nor less that pupil of the sterner school, 
Fraught with hyperbole, and harsh by rule, 
Dark deeds of infamy to light exposed, 
And frowning Satire’s ancient phalanx closed.’ 


Afterward, the writer pays a compliment to Lord Byron, 
whom he styles his patron, and 





‘ those who borne upon a wing of flame, 
Have reached, with arduous flight, the shrine of fame.’ 
The address to Lord B. is one of the best passages, and 
contains on the whole a more poetical diction than the rest of 
the work : 


‘ Then, first to thee, O, Byron! shall the Muse 
Pour what she feels, nor thou the praise refuse. 
Who have not own’d, as, with the “ Childe,”’ they trac’d 
The lovely scenes Misanthropy defac’d, 
Compassion’s sigh for one, to virtue lost, 
And on the stormy sea of passion tost ; 
13 Fore’d 
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Fore’d, by its billows, evermore to roam 
Far from his native land, his once lov’d home ; 
And while, with sadden’d glance, his jaundiced eye 
Ting’d with sick hue each brightest object nigh, 
Still ev’ry thought the same impression gave, 

And stamp’d the man—despair’s unhappy slave ! 
Who have not, then, the Poet’s pow’r confest, 

To sway the feelings of the throbbing breast ; 

To raise stern horror for a moment ¢here, 

And then to soothe it with soft pity’s tear ! 

Have they not felt, as well, 4is hapless doom, 
Who mourns his Thyrza, shrouded in her tomb ; 
Who weaves the fun’ral wreath, imbued with tears, 
As the sad tribute to succeeding years ; 

And hangs his lyre upon the cypress tree 

That shades her grave, in sad solemnity ! 

Now will we turn, awhile, where hand in hand 
The twin-like children of the Muses stand ; 
Campbell and Rogers: —blest with native fires, 
One chaplet decks them, and one shrine inspires. 
From me they need not ; — nobler pens than mine 
Have prais’d the nervous thought, th’ harmonious line, 
Where soothing Hope the sadden’d heart beguiles, 
Or Mem’ry cheers it with remember’d smiles. 

But here is one, who dares attempt, e’en now, 

To share the wreath, or snatch it from their brow. 
He sings not Hope the * charmer’s”’ soft control ; 
But Hope deferr’d, the sick’ner of the soul. 

His Harolde seeks no Mem’ry’s soft’ning aid, 

If Mem’ry come, she comes with fear array’d, 
With piercing eye, and hand with dagger arm’d, 
To strike the bosom, by no virtues charm’d! 

Yes, there is one, whose strain like theirs shall live, 
Deck’d with the charms that poesy can give, 

To future ages shall descend, and claim, 

With them united, never-dying fame. 

So, the bright stars, Orion’s belt that form, 

Shine tho’ the tempest, and defy the storm : 

So, blazing shed thro’ Heav’n’s sublime expanse, 
From year to year, their undiminish’d glance ; 

So shall they ever, ’mid the spheres sublime, 

Feel no rude shock, nor dread the hand of Time! 
On such as these how fain the mind would pause, 
And greet transcendent merit with applause! 

Not such my task, nor such my anxious aim, 

I, as my own, must ev’ry blockhead claim ; 
Pilf’rers or Punsters, Wits or Critic-fools, 

The Ass of nature or the Ass of schools.’ 


The compliment to Mrs. Tighe, author of Psyche, is another 
very favourable exhibition of the writer’s powers. We cannot, 
however, 
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however, quote it, and can only make room for the passage in 
which the author makes his bow to his readers ; 


¢ Far, far from me, that cold, affected art, 
That sullen, callous apathy of heart, 
Which Nature’s genial impulse ne’er obeys, 
But finds in all still something to dispraise. 
No, in my earliest youth I learnt t’ admire, ° 
Falsely, perhaps, but with ingenuous fire ; 

o view an error only in its cause, 
And honour all that merited applause. 
Then, too, I hallow’d first th?’ Aonian Mount, 
“And quaffed delighted from the Muse’s fount ; 
Not, as from Lethe’s dark and fateful stream, 
To drown the world in one oblivious dream, 
But, with its spell, to charm the languid hours, 
And strew my future path of life with flow’rs. 
And, if nor Fancy’s flattering hope mislead, 
Nor chast’ning Heav’n, in wisdom, hath decreed 
That Death shall prematurely close the strain, 
And make the dreams of youth, like Gifford’s, vain, 
The Muse whose honest warmth, or right or wrong, 
Braves all the rancour of the Sons of Song, 
Shall dauntless mix among her willing foes, 
And tempt that justice which she now bestows.’ 


From the style of the execution of this poem, we are dis- 

sed to hail with great pleasure the promise held out: at the 
Saitivalel of the last extract. The author is much superior 
to most of the poets whom he has made the objects of his 
satire, and he has therefore the more just right to censure 
them.— Both the publications before us, indeed, may be well 
placed by the side of the Baviad and Meviad, and the Pursuits 
of Literature ; and, if we mistake not, the authors of them will 
eel this to be sufficient praise to encourage them again to 


tempt the favor ef the public, J.Hod. 
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Art. X. Safe; an Eastern Tale, By J.H. Reynolds. 8vo. 
gs. 6d. Boards. Cawthorn. 1814. 


WE. believe that this is Mr. Reynolds’s first appearance at our 
tribunal, and we congratulate him on that introduction 
being sanctioned by a dedication to Lord Byron, whose style and 
manner it appears to be his principal aim to copy. If with 
the style and expression the noble Lord’s genius and power 
of thought could be successfully attained, no object could be 
more worthy of a young author’s ambition: but it must never be 
forgotten that originality is of itself one primary constituent of 

I geniusy 
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genius, and that the most successful copy can never be equal to 
its original. The finishing may even be higher, the colouring 
brighter, the effect in every respect more laboured and com- 
plete: but the want of freedom and boldness will of itself give 
a character of inferiority. The very defects and inequalities of 
genius are essential to its existence, though a copyist would 
justly deem it wrong to adopt them. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, some defects are so easily caught, that an imitation gene- 
rally preserves more of the faults than the beauties of its pro- 
totype ; and this is precisely the case with the little work before 
us. The style of declamation, the abrupt and irregular ex- 
pression, and the long and involved sentences, which we 
pointed out as faults in our review of The Corsair, are to be 
found in every page of Safe; while we look in vain for that 
forcible, yet correct, display of the human heart for which Lord 
Byron’s productions have teen so sadly remarkabie. With all 
this, however, we discern traces of genius, of bold and nervous 
diction, of glowing but correct painting, of touches at once 
animated and pathetic, in this little poem ; which convince us 
that Mr. Reynolds is capable of doing much better, if he had 
chosen a subject and a style less exclusively imitative. 

In poetry, as in painting, we have the great antient masters 
as models for every student to follow. It is true that we have 
seen, in bothpursuits, artists who have dared to depart from those 
models, and who have charmed by such departure; and we are 
far from censuring such boldness: on the contrary, reliance on 
its own powers is one of the surest pledges of genius : — but, 
if a writer does not feel * that within him” which emboldens 
him to execute something entirely new and original, we think 
that he is not justified in deviating from those standards which, 
after all that has been done in imitation or in contempt of them, 
remain unrivalled monuments of the perfection of the arts to 
which they belong. 

{t is not a little singular that the Tales of Dryden have met, 
in the present day, with so few imitators. With scarcely more 
than one successful exception *, their style has not been adopted 
since the time of Parnell, Goldsmith may not be considered 
a$ imitating, but as affording a beautiful variety of this species 
of composition ; and the originality even of Crabbe has most 
advantageously displayed itself by selecting the same style. ‘Co 
this old standard-style of poetry, even Lord Byron, after some 
daring aberrations which success may have amply justified, 





* « The Four Slaves of Cythera,” by the Rev. Robert Bland, 
ene of the authors of the clegawt * Collections from the Greek 
Anthology.” 
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has returned in his last (and perhaps best) production, * 'The 
Corsair ;” and this part of his Lordship’s example we would 
most particularly recommend to the imitation of the young 
author now before us. 

The story of Safie is perfectly simple, and without intricacy. 
The heroine, the favourite mistress of . Assad, a Persian, is 
torn from his Haram by an unknown Turk; who, with his 
followers, attacks that retreat, and in the contest which ensues 
disables Assad from immediate pursuit. Unable, however, to 
recover that peace of mind of which the loss of his favourite 
has deprived him, Assad sets out with a chosen band of men, 
resolved to discover whither Safie has been carried, and to 
repossess himself of her person. In the progress of his journey, 
he arrives under the walls of a Turkish Haram towards even- 
ing, and stops, attracted by the sounds of music and revelry ; 
when, to his astonishment, he heags the well-known voice of 
his lost mistress singing to another the song which formerly 
charmed and delighted him. Stung with this proof of her faith- 
lessness, he immediately attacks the'T'urkish Haram, and a furious 
battle commences, in which Assad is wounded and taken pri- 
‘soner. In the course of the succeeding night, he stabs himself 
in his dungeon; leaving a scroll of pathetic reproach for the 
unworthy object of his passion. This relique being delivered 
to Safie, it so affects her that she gradually sinks under the 
mixture of remorse and sorrow which it occasions. 

To the poem are prefixed some introductory stanzas, ad- 
dressed to the § Land of the East.’ We give a specimen of this 
introduction : 

¢ Thine is the land for love! the land for soul ! 

For hearts of ardour, and for beauty bright ; 
Love lives and roves with thee without controul, 
Smiles in the air and in the laughing light : 
Oh! Woman’s frown is like a moonless night, 
When every cheering ray from earth is driven ;— 
Her glance is promise to the gazer’s sight, 
Her lively smile bestow’d is rapture given,— 

And oh! her feeling heart is ever Eastern heaven.’ 


From the subsequent passage, nearly at the opening of the 
tale, we have the first glimpse of what is to follow ; 


* Yes! she was dear as living light, 

As angel pure, —as morning bright ; — 
Her heart could love — Oh! Assad tell, 
Awhile how faithfully ! how well! — 
*Tis even sweet, though years are past 
Since Safie look’d and sigh’d her last ; — 
Tis even sweet to think upon 

The semblance of those beauties gone, — 
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To meditate most silently 

Upon that form-—that heart—that eye ; — 
And yet, amid the soft reflection, 

At times a sadden’d recollection 

Of Safie’s sorrow darts its pain 

Across the meditating brain, — 

And makes it dread to think again. 

Yet, loving still, the memory scorns 

To shun the object that adorns ; 

But ponders still — and still admires, — 
And loves the shade with living fires : 

Till one sad thought, more dread than hate, 
Glares on the mind —the maiden’s fate !’ 


Mr. R. thus delineates Assad’s death: 


s The slave hath said who saw him die,—— 
That not for worlds would he again 
View the last look of such an eye : — 
It glancing spoke of inward pain, — 
Of faded hope — of baffled hate, — 
Which blood would glad, and nought but death could sate. 
And might he once but live again,’ 
The same dread deeds so dared of late, 
Again he’d venture for his mate ; — 
And sorrow—love—revenge would wait, 
To lead him on, yet lead in vain. 
The slave hath said, — while life was leavin 
In dark red streams his mangled breast, 
The causes of his death, —his grieving, 
Upon his thoughts tumultuous prest. 
He dash’d his arm upon the floor, 
So wet, so stain’d with his own gore ; 
He writhed his body,—struck his wound, 
And scatter’d wide the blood around ; — 
But towards the last his strength grew tame, 
And languor mark’d a weaken’d frame ; — 
His thoughts—his love were still the same ; — 
While dying, lovely Safie’s name 
In murmurs from his pale lips past ; 
One groan he utter’d :—’twas his last ! 
Yet still upon his pallid face, 
Revenge the vassal’s eye could trace,— 
Which living feelings first imprest,— 
Which Death had fix’d with his cold touch ;— 
And oh! that faded front exprest 
Of unextinguished hate so much, 
The slave could scarce believe that such 
Was the last look of one at rest!’ 


_ This is spirited ; indeed, it is open to the charge of being a 
little overdone, but that is a fault on the right side. We must, 
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however, remark that the word ‘ Mate,’ used in this and in 
several other places in the poem, is not sanctioned by the best 
examples, and is too low an expression. We can afford room 
for only one extract more, and we take the lines which imme- 
diately succeed the last quotation. As it is a passage on ‘the 
loveliest theme, that ever filled a poet’s dream,” it is at least a 
fair specimen of the author’s manner : 


¢ Oh, love! what art thou? Sadly sweet ! 

A grief the bosom pants to meet ;— 
A weary source of restlessness, 
That makes all other woes seem less :— 
Thy charms are such, that, syren like, 
Upon the tranced heart they strike :— 
Thy hapless victims all admire 

The gilded ray of future ruin' :— 

For darksome woe waits present wooing, 
As blacken’d embers follow fire. 
Tis thine to lead the ardent soul 
To deeds that spurn a cool controul ;— 
Through scenes of varied woe and joy, 
To break the spirit and destroy. 
Tis thine to pause, retreat, and range, 
To promise truth, and yet to change ;— 
‘Lo lead to poverty and care,— 
To bondage,— madness,— and despair !’ 


In making these citations, it is but fair to say that we 
have taken some of the most favourable parts of the work, and 
that our readers must not expect the whole to be equal to these 
samples. ‘The poem has merit enough, however, to justify 
us in recommending a perusal of it, and in expressing a strong 
hope that the author will improve in his next attempt. : 

With the expectation of meeting Mr. Reynolds again, we 
shall take the trouble of a little verbal criticism ; to which, in 
general, we are much averse. We know not any such word as 
‘reseeks,’ p. 123; and we object to the frequent introduction 
of foreign words, as ¢ Caftan,’ ‘ Bizestien,’ and * Talpack,’ p. 13. 
‘ Tophaike,’ p. 21. and ¢ Ataghan,’ in several places. * The 
spurs were lanced’ is an incorrect expression for denoting that 
the horse’s sides were lanced. The recurrence of rhymes too 
nearly resembling each other is also a fault, as in pages 20, 21, 
and 22, where many rhymes are jlong ? s3 and again in p.23, 
six lines in succession end with syllables rhyming with a long a. 
‘The prevailing fault through the poem is the introduction of 
unnecessary lines for the sake of rhymes; as ‘ when like a log 
the ship remains,’ (a vulgar expression in itself,) ¢ and ne’er her 
trackless travel gains ;’ which last line has three faults; it is not 
Sense, it 1s unnecessary, and it contains a bad alliteration. 

« East’ 
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¢ East’ and '¢ west’ (p. 29.) are almost as far from each other in 
the rhyming dictionary as on the mariner’s compass. The 
omission of the article and pronoun (seldom a beauty, though 
frequently practised by Mr. Scott and his followers,) is carried 
to a ridiculous length in the passage descriptive of Assad’s 
behaviour after the rape of his favourite: viz. 
‘ Did voice speak madness loud and dire ? 
Did eye flash rage revengeful fire ? 
Was bosom beat ? Was garment rent? 
Some instances of plagiarism occur ; as, in two places, of 
Goldsmith’s beautiful idea expressed in the line, “ And drags at 
each remove a lengthening chain ;” and at p.67. ‘ Strange that 
lips so sweetly glowing, should set the tide of promise flowing,’ 
which is too like a passage in one of the Irish Melodies. J.Hoa 
7 e 





Arr. XI. Hortus Kewensis ; or a Catalogue of the Plants culti. 
vated ih the Royal Botanic Garden at Kew. By the late William 
Aiton. The Second Edition*, enlarged by William Townsend 
Aiton, Gardener to His Majesty. 8vo. 5 Vols. 3]. 3s. Boards. 
Longman and Co. 1810—1813. 

Art. XII. An Epitome of the Second Edition of Hortus Kewensis, 
for the Use of Practical Gardeners ; to which is added, a Selection 
of Esculent Vegetables and Fruits cultivated in the Royal Gardens 
at Kew. By W. T. Aiton, Gardener to His Majesty. With 
References to Figures of the Plants. 12mo. 16s. Boards. 
Longman and Co. 1814. Also an Edition witheut references 


to Plates, 12s. 


Ts Royal Gardens at Kew have long been celebrated as the 
first in the world, for the number, beauty, and variety, of 
the plants which they contain ; and if Linné had lived in these 
days, and received the commands of our sovereign to write a 
catalogue of them, we very much doubt whether he would 
have produced so perfect and chaste a work as this, which has 
been finished by the hands of several masters, each of them pre~ 
eminent in horticultural or botanical knowlege. Its solid foun- 
dations were laid many years ago in a first edition, by that ex- 
cellent gardener, the late Mr. Aiton; and since his death they 
have been extended far and wide by his worthy son; ‘fortes 
enim creantur fortibus et bonis.” Amid the incessant labours, and 
endless cares and anxiety, which the preservation of so vast a 
collection of exotics requires, many early and late hours must 
have been stolen by Mr. Aiton from natural rest, to dry and 
.arrange specimens of the plants, and then to write down their 
names, and the names of those by whom they had been in- 








* For the first Edition, see M.R. for January, 1790. 
Rev. Serr. 1814. F troduced; 
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troduced, with the country whence they came: in a word, 
to assemble and bring into mass the materials of this extensive 
work, previously to receiving the assistance from his learned 
friends which he acknowleges in his modest postscript, at 
the end of Vol. V.—To this list, were afterward added 
the specific characters of those plants which had been already 
déscribed by Linné and other authors; and the whole was 
finally revised and corrected by a most learned and judicious 
botanist, the lamentéd Jonas Dryander, Esq. Under new plants, 
as they are commonly called, not before described, he inserted 

eneric and specific characters from the MSS. of the younger 
Linné and Dr. Solander; and, although in the first edition he 
would seldom alter or insert anything himself, he made copious 
alterations and additions both in the generic and the specific 


understand, he lived to superintend in manuscript, and even cor- 
rected the letter-press as far as page 304. of the second volume. 
To him also we are. indebted for the accuracy of the synonyms, 
with their references ; for he had the patience to take down every 
book from the ‘shelf twice, that no error in quoting it might 
occur. No one could have compensated for Mr. Dryander’s 
loss in this department, but his successor in the Banksian library, 
Robert Brown, Esq., who in the later volumes has inserted a 
great portion of matter from his own MSS., and who is unques- 
tionably the most learned botanist now living. For the general 
plan of the work, which is that of the Species Pluntarum of Linné, 
(with an additional paragraph, howéver, for the introduction of 
each plant into this kingdom,) we believe that Mr. Aiton is ine. 
debted to his Right Honourable friend, Sir Joseph Banks. 
With so perfect a book of record as this is in every respect, 
we have but one fault to find, and that is only glight, with refe- 
rence to the great space that a single plant occupies in each page, 
owing to the mode of printing it; the synonyms and English 
names being in separate paragraphs, and the work being thus 
more extended. Our objection, however, is in a great degree 
removed by the Epitome of the Hortus Kewensis, which we shall 
‘notice in the sequel. 
In the preface, is given a most useful chronological list of 
authors, who have been consulted to determine the epoch at 
which each plant was introduced into Great Britain; beginning 
with Turner’s names of herbs, published in 1548, and ending 
with the last edition of Philip Miller’s Gardener’s Dictionary, 
published in 1768. Much valuable information of this sort 
was also obtained from Mr. Knowlton, grandson (not nephew, 
as étated in the preface,) of the celebrated gardener of Dr. 
Sherard ; from the late Mr. Lee of Hammersmith; from the late 
Peter Collinson, Esq., and from several MSS. in the British 
Museum. 
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Museum. Then follows a list of books quoted, amounting in 
number to: 368. 

The class Monanpri begins as usual with Canna, several 
varieties of which are here taken up as species from Roscoe in 
the. Linnean Transactions, whose authority is also followed 
through the rest of the Scitamineous plants. Much yet remains 
to be done in dividing this natural order into congruous parcels, 
or what we call real genera; and, excepting Canna, we have 
not yet examined any indigenous plant of it from the continent 
or islands of America which belongs to the same genus with 
those from Hindgestan, orthe islands of the Great East. The 
genus Lepezia, allied to our Circea or Enchanter’s Nightshade, is 
enriched with two new species. 

Among the varieties in the class Dianpr14, we find Galipea 
Trifoliata, Chionanthus Compacta, Catalpa Longissima, Fontanesia 
Phillyraoides, Justicia Quadrifida, and Rosmarinus Chilensis; andy 
among several Ancistrums here joined to Acena, a new species 
called Levigata, from the Straits of Magellan. The genus Piper 
contains as many as 17 species. 

In the Class _ apne nine species of Crocus are deter- 
mined by Mr. Dryander, who has likewise given new generic 
and specific characters to most of the Ensate: but their names 
are adopted from Mr. Ker, more famous by his original name 
of Gawler, the initial of which he still inserts under his commu- 
nications in the Botanical Magazine ; yet the plant devoted by 
Mr. Brown to perpetuate his memory is called after his christian 
name, Bellendena. — Of Mr. Ker’s generic names, we think that 
Babiana is very objectionable, especially its termination; it was 
originally given, by a very superior botanist, Correa de Serra, as 
a collective adjunct to denote the economical use. of various 
bulbs of Trichonema, Ixia, Morea, Gladioli, and Vieusseuxias 
eaten by Baboons at the Cape of Good Hope ; these he termed 
generally Radices Babiane. In the next important order, the 
Grasses, we have to regret that Mr. Brown’s new genera were 
not communicated, and inserted: but possibly he might not 
then have determined all of them. 

The class TrTRANDRIA begins with an extensive natural or- 
der, the Protea, in which the last-mentioned botanist’s names 
and specific characters are invariably adopted in preference to 
those of Mr. Salisbury: but the generic characters are some- 
what altered, as Mr, Dryander thought that Mr. Salisbury was 
right in his opinion respecting the cover of the stamina in this 
order being a legitimate corolla, and not a calyx. Of the new 
generic names here quoted from Mr. Brown, Leucospermum is 
particularly inapplicable; since the seeds of all the species at 
Kew, and of several more in the Herbarium of Mr. Hibbert, are 
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ositively black ; and the foliage of every species yet discovered 
Caine of. a whitish grey colour, like that of many Gnaphaliums, 
we greatly prefer the old name of Leucadendron, once applied to 
these ’plants by Linné, and which has been continued by Mr. 
Salisbury. The name of Leucadendron, however; Mr. Brown 
wishes to be transferred to Protea Argentea ; which noble orna- 
ment of all our collections is here removed to Dioecia, and 
joined to many others; several of which with totally different 
flat-winged fruit are justly separated, in our opinion, by Mr. 
Salisbury, under the name of Euryspermum. From a late exa- 
mination of both male and female flowers of Protea Argentea, 
we think that it will probably turn out sui generis, and ought 
not to be joined with any other plant of the order yet discovered. 
Another genus of this order, separated in Paradisus Londinensis, 
by the excellent name of Paranomus, is here also unwarrant- 
ably called Nivenia, M. Ventenat having previously given that 
indefatigable collector’s name to a very distinct and beautiful 
Cape genus, the Witsenia Corymbosa. meee | other changes of 
names also, we are sorry to find a genus, which had been first 
called Josephia by Mr. Brown himself, and adopted by Mr. Sa- 
lisbury, here altered to Dryandra. 'To this we have two strong 
objections : rst, the genus differs very little indeed from Banksia, 
only in the shape of its receptacle and bractes, being in its 
rough habit and harsh foliage quite similar; now, no two 
men could be more dissimilar, in every point of their characters, 
than Mr. Dryander and Sir Joseph Banks ; and if Thunberg’s 
universally received name of Dryandra is to give way, from 
mere right of priority, to Forster’s obscure A/eurites, such a 
very superior character as that of Dryander ought to be coms 
memorated by a genus like himself, mild and open, but com- 
pletely distinct and independent. 2dly, if ever any botanist yet 
merited the honour of having two genera devoted to his me- 
mory, it is the, great patron of science to whom this name of 
Josephia refers; and we are glad to find that M. Poiret, in the 
French Encyclopédie, follows Mr. Salisbury on this head. For 
the same insufficient reason that the original Dryandra is changed 
to Aleurites, Hakea is here preferred to the very appropriate 
name, of Conchium, given to that genus by the President of the 
Linnean Society, Sir James Edward Smith; who, like Sir 
Humphry Davy, has so lately added dignity to the title of 
Knight, rather than received any from it. When two names 
are equal in point of usefulness, to keep the oldest is a wise 
maxim: but, when one is more applicable, and above all when 
it has the superlative excellence of making an indelible im- 
pression of the characters of the genus on the memory, dike 
Conchium, it ought never to be sacrificed in this way. We have 
+e been 
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been repeatedly assured by Mr. Dryander that the canon of 
Linné on this head was only intended to apply to old and uni- 
versally received names, not to those of modern genera pub- 
lished within a few years of each other in different countries 5 
nor has even Mr. Brown wage regarded it. Other new ge- 
nera and species taken up in this class are Bouvardia Triphylla 
from the Paradisus Londinensis, Cissus Capensis, Dorstenia Bra- 
siliensis, Pothos Obtusifolia, and several Struthiole. 
PENTANDRIA., This labyrinth of the sexual system,—so quizzed 
(forgive thevulgarism, gentle reader,) by our modern dramatists, 
and so hated by our little masters and misses,—includes, amon 
new and rarer plants, Myosotis Pectinata from Kamschatka, Bo- 
vago Zeylanica, Echium Spicatum, Diapensia Lapponica, Primula 
Finmarchica, Azalea Indica, Andersonia Sprengelioides, Leuco- 
pogon Lanceolatus, Plumbago Tristis, Convolvulus. Pannifolius, and 
Campanula Collina. Lobelia contains 31 species, many of them 
very heterogeneous ; besides which we have seen several others 
at Kew not here enumerated, one of the most beautiful of 
which has been exceedingly well figured in the Horticultural 
Transactions, with the title of Monopsis, and it is now in many 
collections about London. Another gorgeous plant of this na- 
tural order, from Mexico, with deep crimson flowers, which 
we saw in great perfection at Kew, is a congener of Lobelia 
Cardinalis : these two last-mentioned, with a third more pu- 
bescent species, Mr. Salisbury proposes to distinguish by the 
name of Perissa,.from the Greek mepicoos excellens, leaving that 
of Lobelia to a number of species from the Cape of Good Hope, 
which form the largest portion in our gardens; and thus their 
old names will suffer the least possible alteration. Another 
exquisitely beautiful plant at Kew, justly separated by Mr. 
Brown both from Goodenia and Velleia, is Euthales Trinervis : but 
we think that he has shewn less judgment in joining Goodenia 
Levigata to Sceavola. ‘The original Scevola of Linné, which we 
saw a great many years ago in the collection of the late Gilbert 
Slater, Esq. at Layton-stone, is a shrub with dichotomous cymes, 
and a bilocular drupe: but Goodenia Levigata has a simple 
terminal spike, its leaves gradually changing into bractes, with 
invariably an unilocular ovarium, both in several specimens 
from Port Jackson and in more than a hundred cultivated 
flowers which we took the trouble of dissecting. In the ex- 
tensive order of Rubiacee, Kew garden may be very proud of 
Portlandia Hexandra, perfectly we think sui generis, and pur 
chased by his Majesty from the captors. of a French vessel re- 
turning dian Guiana ;—also several rare Gardenia, Oxyanthys 


Tubiflorus, Psychotria Parasitica, with Lonicera Japonica, and 
Flexuosa. Among the Solanéa, we are surprized to find a 
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highly fragrant and ornamental plant, with long tubular 
flowers like those of Mirabilis Longiflord, referred to Nicotiana; 
and ‘Mr. Brown, in his Prodromus, has not here ventured to 
differ from Ventenant. Exclusively of the singularity in its 
stamina, the limb of the corolla closes regularly every morning, 
and is very unlike that of all Nicotiane, whether true or false ; 
it might therefore be called MJerinthe, from its single long fila- 
ment, pspivdos filum.— Strychnos Potatorum and Nux Vomica 
finish the first volume; they are very diflicult plants to culti- 
vate: but we succeeded in keeping the fofmer many years in 
good health, by planting it in stiff red loam, and placing the 
pot on the flue of the stove; while all the plants plunged in 
the tan-bed rotted off. 

Volume ITI. commences with three very rare plants, Cestrum 
Tomentosum, Ardisia Acuminata,( Icacorea of Aublet,) andJacqguinia 
Aurantiaca from the Sandwich Isles. Then follow Scopolia Acu- 
minata of Smith, Pittosporum Ferrugineum, 22 species of Diosma, 

which genus might have been more justly called Cacosma,) 

asiopetalum Purpureum, and Arborescens of Brown, here first 
described, Billardiera Mutabilis of Salisbury, Ribes Procumbens of 
Pallas, and several rare Viole. In the genus Strelitzia, five of 
the numerous varieties of S. Regine are here made species by 
Mr. Dryander. We are loth to dissent from such authority, but 
we have lately seen two plants raised from seeds that came out of 
the same capsule, quite different in habit, one with low broad 
leaves, the other with long and narrow leaves; and we formerly 
observed, in the ditches below King’s Weston near Bristol, 
a very analogous deficiency to that variety of §. Regine in which 
the leaf is totally obliterated, in Alisma Plantago. In the natural 
order of Asclepiadee, all Mr. Brown’s genera are adopted; and, 


so far from the number of new names burthening the memory, 


some of them are so applicable that they relieve the memory, 
and even identify the plant: namely, Hemidesmus for Periploca 
Indica, Microloma for Ceropegia Sagittata, Sarcostemma for Cynan- 
chum Viminale, Ichnocarpus, and Xysmalobium, though strictly 

ure and Greek, are hardly euphonous to our ears. We rejoice 
to find the name of Hoya, after Mr. Thomas Hoy, one of our 
oldest and most skilful gardeners, next given to a very beautiful 
Chinese genus, previously referred to Asclepias. As it lived 
through the last severe winter jn a window where the thermo- 


‘meter was occasionally below the freezing point, it will proba- 


bly be cultivated very generally. The vast genus of Stapelia, in 
this edition of the Kew catalogue, contains 44 species: but it has 
been divided by Mr. Brown, and again by Mr. Haworth, we be- 
lieve judiciously.» In the next natural order, Umbellata, the two 
Cussonia have long been particularly ornamental plants at Kew; 

and, 
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and, among the trigynous genera, Spathelia Simplex shoots up its 
Palm-like stem above the heads of its neighbours in the ‘Tropi- 
cal forest of the great stove, almost as luxuriantly as in its native 
soil.  Aralia Sciodaphyllum, and Parnassia Caroliniana, with 
many rare Statices, Lina, and Crassula, finish this class. 

The class Hexanpria generally, though not exclusively, con- 
sists of Monocotyledonous plants, and Kew garden is particularly 
rich in them, as the following names will shew. Of Tillandsia, 
five species; of Hamanthus, 13; of Strumaria, five species; of 
Massonia, eight; the last of which Massonia, however, here taken 
up from Mr. Ker, constitutes a very distinct genus both in flower 
and fruit, which has been called MZaublia by Dahl and Thunberg. 
The whole genus of Narcissus has ben revised by Mr. Dryander, 
and the specific charac ersamended. Under Latus of Mr.Salis- 
bury, to which that botanist in his Prodromus added Trilobus as a 
synonym, Mr. Dryander says: ‘Non est N. trilobus Linnei, cujus 
nectarium in differentia specifica subtrifidum integerrimum; in 
descriptione. non crispum, sed obsolete trilobum.’ Decandolle no- 
tices this remark in a late publication; and no doubt, as far 
as Linné’s specific character and description are concerned, they 
do not apply to N. /etus: but the specimen in Linné’s Herbarium, 
on the paper of which he has himself written trilobus, is unques- 
tionably /etus. Of the succeeding odoriferous genus Pancra- 
tium, we find 11 species; and Crinum is distinguished by a new 
generic character, but not with Mr. Dryander’s usual accuracy, 
the corolla being described infundi buliformis instead of bypo- 
crateriformis ; for its tube is perfectly cylindrical, or, if there be 
any difference of diameter, even rather thicker at the bottom 
than at the top, with alimb quite flat. One of the essential chae 
racters of this genus, however, not before noticed (to our know- 
lege) by any botanist, is the singular persistence of the tube of 
the corolla, which never withers, but remains green and fleshy 
even after the seeds are ripe. — Amaryllis contains 25 species, 
but many of them heterogeneous; and we very much doubt 
whether those three others, which have been removed to Brunse. 
wigia by Mr. Ker, are really congeners of that grand plant. 
Allium, as it now stands, is a still more heterogeneous combi- 
nation than Amaryllis, of stinking and sweet plants, with very 
different roots, flowers, and fruit ; 39 species are here recorded. 
Of Lilium, two new species frgm China illustrate the sacred ex- 
pression * that Solomon itwall-his glory was not arrayed like 
one of these ;” and the simplex munditiis of Horace will give our 
classical readers but a faint idea of the uniflorous species. Of 
Albuca, Mr. Dryander’s favourite genus, we have 11 species 
then five of Curculigo, and Peliosanthes Teta, a curious genus 
from Chittagong. Ornithogalum, Scilla, Anthericum, and Aspara- 
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gus, remain as before, but enriched with more species. Of 
Dianella, we observe two new species; and Dracéna contains 
five plants, Draco, Ferrea, Fragrans, Marginata, and Borealis ; 
all which unquestionably constitute as many genera. The Mar- 
ginata has lately been separated by Mr.Ker, and Borealis has with 
very little judgment been joined to Smilacina by Desfontaines; 
—we suspect that Borealis may turn out a congener of Pollia 
of Thunberg. Hyacinthus remains as in Willdenow’s species, 
and: Lachenalia (to our surprize) contains only 17 species, 
though we have seen several more at Kew. Tritoma, adopted 
from Mr. Ker, contains three species: but this name being pre- 
viously occupied in entomology must be given up; and, with 
very little alteration, the genus may be called Triocles. — Ale 
has 40 species, since separated by a French botanist into three 
genera. Juncus remains as in the Species Plantarum. More 
rare genera worthy of notice in this class are Nandina, Hillia, 
(Ornithoglossum of Salisbury, but with a new generic character 
by Mr. Brown,) Aponogeton, and, lastly, Stratiotes Alismoides, 
here referred. to Damasonium. 

In the class Hepranpria, we find the Jonesia of Roxburgh; 
and two new Pisonieg, one of which is from Terra Australis. 
Dracontium and Calla are also both removed here, having cer- 
tainly no pretensions to remain in Gynandria. 

Ocranppgia. Inthis class, Roxburghia, Ornitrophe, and Ephielts, 
are very rare genera; and the Akeesia of Tussac is here dedi- 
cated to Admiral Bligh, having been named after him by 
Dr. Koenig when under-librarian to Sir Joseph Banks. Among 
the Bicomes of Linné, which are rather a natural class than 
order, Vaccinium contains 22 species, the flowers and fruits of 
which differ so materially, that it will in future be divided into 
several genera: of these, Buxifolium of Mr.Salisbury has a | 
fruit of ro cells, with only one ovulum in each cell before 
feecundation. Oxycoccos, which Sir Joseph Banks has now taught 
us to cultivate with such success, is already separated by 
several botanists; and Myrtillus differs from all the others in 
having no joint either in the peduncle or at the insertion of 
the fruit, the peduncle itself becoming somewhat pulpy and 
coloured like the fruit. The vast genus of Erica is here com- 
pletely new-modelled by Mr. Dryander, and divided into the fol- 
lowing sections. rst, Macrostemones. 2dly, Longiflore. 3dly, Co- 
niflore grandes. athly, Calycine. sthly, Breviflore. And 6thly, 
Parviflore. 'These sections are again subdivided into 21 parcels, 
from the length of the filaments and the spurs of the anthers, 
which arrangement is purely artificial, and was merely intended 
by Mr. Dryander to facilitate a knowlege of the species here enu- 
merated, only 186, though Messrs. Lee and Kennedy have long 
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cultivated more than 300, exclusively of varieties; and we 
have in our own herbariolum specimens of 290, collected at 
the Cape of Good Hope. All these, it cannot now be doubted, 
like the Protea, constitute an order, which may be divided into 
useful sections without interrupting the natural series by their. 
different inflorescence, and afterward into genera by their dif- 
ferent flowers and fruits. Their seeds are generally either 
small, globular, and tuberculated, or flat and shining like 
those of Linum: but we have seen one species with oblong. 
seed and a very large caruncle about the Hilum, like that in 
some of the leafless Acacia of New Holland; and Mr. Brown, 
in his Prodromus, mentions another species with winged seeds. 
— The Gnidie soon follow Erica, and have likewise been 
accurately defined by Mr. Dryander, but.Daphne and Passerina, 
are left as in Willdenow’s work, full of incongruous species. 

Of the small and useless close of ENNAENDRIA, the rarest 
plants that we find is Laurus Glauca, introduced from China 
by James Drummond, Esq. 

(Vol. IIT.) In the class DEcANDRIA, the first old genus, 
Sophora, is reformed and divided into many more, as Mr. Salis- 
bury first proposed in the, gth volume of the Linnéan Transac- 
tions. ‘That botanist, however, there gave only the characters of 
one genus, hitherto known in most collections by the names of 
S. Tetraptera and Microphylla ; calling it after Mr.Sydenham 
Edwards, the botanic painter. ‘The other genera taken from 


Sophora are Ormosia of the late Mr. Jackson, a most industrious | 


botanist who was both the right and the left hand of Aylmer 
Bourke Lambert, Esq.; Thermopsis of Dr.Sims, Virgilia of 
Lamarck, Cyclopia of Ventenat, and Podalyria of emeeiin 
Then follow some genera of Terra Australis with new cha- 
racters by Mr. Brown, of which Brachysema is here first pub- 
lished. Gompholobium Scabrum of Smith he also considers as 
sui generis, naming it after 4 most indefatigable collector of 
Port Jackson plants, the late Mr. David Burton. Eutaxia, Scle- 
rothamnus, Gastrolobium, and Euchilus are other new genera 
proposed by Mr. Brown; and some more very rare plants of 
the class are Garuga of Roxburgh, Swietenia Febrifuga, Cookia 
Punctata, Limonia Arborea, and Melastoma Ecostata. We have 
not seen this last plant, and can scarcely conceive it possible 
for a Melastoma to want ribs in its leaves; perhaps they may 
be very narrow. Inthe Rhododendron and the Andromeda, Kew 
garden has long far surpassed every other collection 5 since 
they are planted by thousands, and form one of the most 
striking features of the place in May and June. Some of the 
very rarest tropical as well as alpine species are among them ; 
for instance, Andromeda Jamaicensis and Andromeda Hypnoides. 
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We also recollect to have seen there a most beautiful ferrugi- 
neous C/ethra, not mentioned in the catalogue; it is nearl 

allied to C. Arborea ; and, with several others which have de- 
ciduous bractes, cernuous flowers, and winged seeds, has been 
separated by Ruiz and Pavon under the name of Cuellara. Saxi- 
fraga, a large genus, which botanists at last have wisely begun 
to divide, contains 4o species ; and Silene 57, as they stand in 
Willdenow. — Of. Oxalis, 55 species are here enumerated ; 
and there have been even more in the garden which never 
flowered. We were very successful many years ago in culti- 
vating the more difficult Cape species of this genus, by planting 
the bulbs in large pots of pure sand, vulgarly called Calais-sand, 
and suffering the bulbs to fill the pots. ‘These pots were placed 
very near the glass of a low frame, so inclined as to receive 
the rays of the sun, not obliquely, but as much as possible in 
a right line, during March and April; and the temperature was 
kept up by fire-heat from 86 to 100 of Fahrenheit during the 
day, but admitting an abundance of air both night and day, 
so that the foliage was not drawn weak. After the leaves de- 


‘cayed, the pots were left to thefull sun under the glass during 


all the Summer, without any water, till November. <A few of 
them, however, which flower in Autumn, were treated some- 
what differently ; being placed in the open air, and watered 
soon after the Summer-solstice. 

' Dopecanpria. Here Euphorbia contains 67 species, which 
have been lately divided into several genera by Adrian Hardy 
Haworth, Esq. a botanist who, to our great regret, has lef 
the vicinity of London to reside on his own estate in York- 
shire. 

- Of the class Icosanprra, the different species of Leptospermum 
are well defined: but we are astonished to observe that Mr.Brown 
has left in that genus the ambiguum of Smith, referred to 
Metrosideros by Ventenat ; since in our opinion there is not a 
more distinct genus in the whole order of Myrtea, differing 
from Leptospermum, 1st, in the shape of its seed-vessel; 2dly, 
in its receptacle; 3dly, in its long clustered filaments, not ine 
serted in a simple series ; 4thly, in its seeds, from the structure 
of which we have long since called it Tillspermum. In Me- 
trosideros, the termina! panicled flowering species are joined to 
those with spiked flowers, which we think ought to be separated 5 
and in Eugenia, as well as Myrtus, many different flowers and 
fruits are still confounded. Of Eucalyptus, only seven species 
appear to be yet introduced, though more than 100 species 
have already been observed in Terra Australis. Prunus, to our 
amazement, here contains Laurels as they are commonly 
called, Portwgal Laurels, Cherries, Apricots, and Plums, all hud- 
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died together as by Linné; who, in his rage for combining the 
genera of his predecessors, rane | those of ‘Tournefort, has 
exalted rather than lowered the character of that immortal 
French botanist. The same remark may be justly applied to 
Crategus, Mespilus, and Pyrus ; and we have not a shadow of 
doubt that future botanists will reverse his decrees relative to 
these fruits, and continue with the vulgar herd to distinguish 
Pears from Apples. In fact, Linné knew nothing of that most 
important branch of the science, Catpology.—In determining the 
numerous species of Mesembryanthemum, Mr.Haworth has been 
wisely followed; and, as the speciesin Kew garden amount 
already to 175, we hope that characters may be found to divide 
them. ©. Inclaudens appears to us a very distinct genus, as 
also Cordifolium. Under Fragaria, we find a species left from 
the colder parts of Hindostan, which has been judiciously 
separated by Sir James Edward Smith in the Linnean Transac- 
tions, and called Duchesnea, though he has totally mistaken its 
characters. It differs from Fragaria in having solitary axillary 
flowers, as well as in the seeds themselves; which become 
crimson and somewhat pulpy, like the receptacle. 

In the Class PoLyanpria, Nymphaea contains 11 species, ex 
clusive of those with yellow flowers, which constitute a v 
distinct genus, first defined by Mr.Salisbury, who left them in 
Nymphaea, and gave to the others the poetic name of Castalia, 
exceedingly appropriate in several respects, as many of them are 
sacred plants in Eastern mythology. Sir J. E. Smith, however, 
in his Flora Greca, chose not only to reject this name, but to 
apply Nuphar, an Arabic synonym of Mr.Salisbury’s Castalia, to 
the yellow flowered genus, which is confinedto the colder regions 
of Europe and North America. In another genus, however, 
allied to ‘these, Mr. Salisbury’s name of Euryale is adopted 
for a horribly prickly plant, which had been called Anneslia by 
Roxburgh, after Lord Valentia. Of the other large genera in 
this class, Cistus contains 42 species arranged as by Willdenow, 
though most botanists now separate Helianthemum. Hibbertia 
contains only two species, but we recollect to have seen a 
third at Kew ; and we are of opinion that even these will be 
divided hereafter, which was indeed once done by Mr.Salisbury 
in the Paradisus Londinensis : who, we have heard, in a page 
which it became necessary to cancel in consequence of the prin- 
ter having used a wrong type, had called the Grossulariefolia 
after Mr. David Burton. — Anemone and Ranunculus remain as 
left by Linné, but most botanists who study genera now re- 
store Tournefort’s Hepatica and Pulsatilla. We think that 
Ro ,unculus must likewise be divided, leaving together those 
with similar nectaries, which we have constantly found to be 


accom- 
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accompanied by similar fruits ; of these, Ranunculus Sceleratus 
approaches very nearlyto Myosurus. In all the various hints 
respecting genera which we take the present opportunity of 
giving, we are not guided by that.vain goddess who allures so 

mortals with her fleeting charms, Nove/ty, but rather 
by an irresistible impulse to persuade others to tread with us 
in. the more lasting paths of Nature; though, .in branching 
them out through this earthly Paradise, she has not always 
studied human convenience. 

When we come to DiprnamiA, we are obliged to Mr. Brown 
for two alterations of this sort, Nepeta Indica being here taken 
up from his Prodromus by the name of Anisomeles, and Phlomis 
Leonurus by the less appropriate name of Leonotis. He has 
likewise adopted the Alonsca of Ruiz and Pavon, the Hemimeris 
of Linné being a Cape genus quite distinct from those that have 
been hitherto so called in our gardens: but, in Bignonia and 
Verbena, we have to regret that he has done nothing. Several 

mera allied to Justicia, however, are admitted; namely, 

rossandra of Salisbury, Aphelandra of his own Prodromus, and 
Blechum of Jussieu. In Volkameria, nothing is left but Acule- 
ata, with the following remark: ¢ genus vix distinctum 2 
Clerodendro ;? yet we think that the character given, if true, 
© Bacca dipyrena, is of great importance. Of the nine plants 
referred to Clerodendrum by Mr. Brown, we are confident that 
Volkameria Japonica is sui generis. We also think that the calyx of 
Clerodendrum Viscosum, enlarging greatly and changing to a crim- 
son fleshy substance, ought to separate that fragrant exotic ; and 
we cannot yet agree to join the axillary flowered species with 
those which have only terminal panicles, especially the long- 
tubed Siphonanthus Indica, first. referred to Ovieda by Linné. 

TerrRaDyNaMiA. Mr. Brown has here laboured with great 
success, reforming many of the genera himself, or adopting 
those of his predecessors, so that little of this sort is left to be 
done in it.. Caki/eis taken up from Gertner: Bunias Syriaca he 
calls Euchdium; Bunias Zigyptiaca is named Rapistrum from 
Gertner; Lepidium Didymum is made Coronopus from Smith; 
and Bunias Balearica is now Succowia from Moench. Other 
genera here first proposed by him are Th/aspi Saxatile, under the 
title of Aithionema ; Lepidium Petreum, called Hutchinsia, after 
Miss Helen Hutchins, so celebrated for her knowlege of the Fucz 
in Bantry Bay ; Jberis nudicaulis, named Teesdalia, after a 
Yorkshire botanist ; Draba Pyrenaica, here called Petrocallis ; 
and, for Myagrum Sativum, Moench’s name of Camelina is re- 
tained. Under Farsetia of Turra, six plants are divided into 
three sections, which, we suspect, must constitute certainly 
two if not three genera; and for Alyssum Utriculatum, 

Lamarck’s 
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Lamarck’s name of Vesicaria is adopted. To Cardamine, 
Mr. Brown has joined the Dentarie of Linné, in which we 
apprehend that he is wrong: but he is-right in separating 
Cardamine Nivalis, named Macropodium, as well as the Yellow 
Rocket common in the ditches about London, named Barbarea. 
Stsymbrium Nasturtium, and five other species, are called 
Nasturtium ; and Erysimum Bicorne has the apt name of Notoceras. 
Our common Stock Gilly flower, and six species allied to it, long 
since separated from Cheiranthus in Lawson’s catalogue, are 
devoted to the memory of old Mathiolus ; and .Cheiranthus 
Maritimus will now perpetuate, much longer than: either a 
marble or a brass monument, the name of the late Mr. Malcolm, 
nurseryman at Stockwell. Raphanus Tenellus, the last of this 
family of supposed antiscorbutics, is named Chorispermum ; we 
say supposed antiscorbutics, knowing from experience that in 
many constitutions they prove scorbutics, especially Water- 

cresses. ig 
In the class MonapELput4y, the first new genus Patersonia, 
we fear, is now lost in all our gardens as.well as Kew. It 
i8 named after the late Colonel Paterson, who by his abilities 
and integrity raised himself from being one of the gardeners at 
Kew to the Lieutenant-Governorship of Van Diemen’s Land ; 
and, inasmuch as we deem. it far more honorable: to acquire 
rank and riches by personal exertions laudably directed, than to 
inherit them from the longest train of illustrious ancestors, we 
mention this anecdote, that other gardeners may be stimulated 
to * go and do likewise.” — Under Sisyrinchium, at least three 
distinct genera remain confounded as in Willdenow’s Sp. Pl. ; 
and we have lately seen, in the nurseries about London, two 
congeners of S. Bermudiana, which are not yet described. 
Forskhol’s name of Me/bania is adapted for two beautiful stove 
plants, the Red-wood and Black-wood of St.Helena, which had 
been referred to Pentapetes by some botanists, and to Dombeya 
by others. Passiflora contains 28 species, which hereafter will 
probably be separated, taking their generic characters from 
their various inflorescences and fruits. Of Erodium, we find 
‘17 species; of Pelargonium, 102; and of Geranium, 31. 
Among the last, G. Robertianum, according to the principles on 
which this natural order has been divided, must constitute a 
genus, its seeds being disseminated in a very different way from 
any of the others: instead of their beak springing back with 
elasticity as in Geranium, or rolling spirally off as in Erodium 
and Pelargonium, the arillus of each seed hangs waving in the 
air, by two fine threads detached. from the back.. In the 
natural order of Malvacea, Cavanilles’s genera are adopted; and 
in Hibiscus a farther reform of this sort remains to be made. 
Careya 
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Careya of Roxburgh, and Gustavia, two exceedingly rare plants, 


finish this class. 


_ Drapevruta. In this large class, a splendid genus, allied 
to Erythrina, has been. named. Butea by Roxburgh; and that 
name is adopted here, notwithstanding the Stvartia had been 
already called after the Earl of Bute by Linné: but, though he 
certainly so far resembled Sir Joseph Banks as to promote the 
study of Botany, and be the confidential friend of our good 
old King, we cannot agree that he likewise deserves to have 
two magnificent genera devoted to his memory. — Of Cape 
diadelphous plants, all Thunberg’s, new genera are taken up: 
but, when. we come to those of Zerra Australis, not only several 
new genera but new characters of those that have been already 
proposed by other botanists are here given by Mr. Brown ; 
Scottia, Templetonia, and Hovea, ate three of his new genera. 
In Ciitoria, is still left the Ga/actia of Dr. Patrick Brown, who 
in his day understood generic differences better than most of 
his contemporaries. ’ 

PoLyapELpHia. . Under this class, we meet with two very 
distinct species of Abroma, hitherto confounded in our stoves, 
and first ascertained in the Paradisus Londinensis. We do not 
think, ‘however, that Mr. Brown has improved their specific 
characters ; and, that any of our readers who meet with these 
plants may judge for themselves on this point, we insert both. 

«“ A. Angusta.— A. caule pubescente : cymbalt staminei laciniis 
retusis : pevicarpii alis subtruncatis. — Parad. Lond.” 

© A, vramis tomentosis levibus, foltis adultis subtus pube simpli- 
eissimd, capsule alis apice truncatis: angubo exteriore acutiusculo.— 
Hort. Kew.’ 

“A. Fastuosa.— A. caule hispido muricatoque; cymbali staminei 
Jaciniis obtusis : pericarpii alis longe acuminatis. — Parad. Lond.” 

© A. ramis muricatis, foliis adultis subtus pube simplici et stel- 
Jari, capsule alis apice subtruncatis : angulo exteriore elongato-acumi-~ 
nato. — Hort. Kew.’ 

Of Melaleuca, the next genus, we have 24 species, which 
we think future botanists will divide. Tristania and Beaufortia, 
the latter a very splendid genus indeed, are nearly allied to 
Melaleuca. In a very different natural order, Guttifere, the 
curious plant which produces Gamboge, Xanthochymus, soon 
follows: but, if Mr. Dyrander had lived, he would probably 
have altered this name to Xunthochya, In the large genus 
following, Hypericum, 38 species. remain under that title, 
arranged as by Willdenow. ) 

(Vol. V.) Willdenow is likewise chiefly followed in the vast 
class of Syngenesia, till:we come to Dahlia, which name is justly 
preferred to Georgina ; and two new specific names as well as 

characters 
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characters are given, which, as these plants are just now 

flowering in many gardens, we extract: - 4 
© D. Superflua. D.caule non pruinoso, ligulis femineis” This 

includes all the varieties of Dahlia Rosea. : 

‘ D. Frustranea. D. caule pruinoso, flosculis radii neutris? 
This includes all the varieties of Dahlia Coccinea. 

Not far from Dabhiia, 3 plants joined to Berckheya by Willde- 
now are dedicated to Sir Thomas Cullum, Bart.; a most. wor- 
thy old English botanist, to whom all who know him agree ‘in 
applying the scriptural expression, “ Behold a man in whom 
there is no guile.” Part of a Flora Anglica by him is in our 
possession, which he began to print about the time when 
Hudson’s first edition appeared, and abandoned because it should 
not interfere with the sale of that work; and we have only to 
regret that, in paying this long merited compliment to him, 
Mr. Brown has selected so shabby and prickly a genus, all the 
species of which being tender Cape exotics and very liable to 
damp off, (in the gardener’s phrase,) they will scarcely remain 
long in our collections. After Cullumia, new generic cha 
racters are given to all the following genera, Berckheya, Didelta, 
Gorteria, Gazania, Cryptostemma, Arctotheca, and Sphenogyne, the 
last three of which are detached from 4rctotis, and placed is 
Polygamia Frustranea. Mr. Brown has also named a genus 
from the south coast of New Holland, belonging to Polygamia 
Segregata, after M. Cassini, who has lately published a long and 
accurate dissertation on the whole class of Syngenesia, in the 
Annales du Muséum. 

The class of GyNANDRIA principally consists of the natural 
order of Orchidee, in which many generic alterations have 
been made by Swartz; and, though others are now proposed 
by Mr. Brown, more perhaps still remain to be added. In 
Orchis, Mr. B. leaves Pyramidalis joined with Mascula and 
Morio ; and, which surprizes us still more, Satyrium Hirci- 
num. — Orchis Conopsea, long since separated by Mr. Salis- 
bury under the name of Conopsis, he calls. Gymnadenia; 
and -Ophrys Anthropophora, Aceras. To Orchis Monorchis he 
justly restores, as Mr. Salisbury had also done, its first Linnéan 
name of Herminium: but to Habenaria, a genus of Swartz 
from the Island of Jamaica, he adds, 1st, Satyrium Nigrum, 
Satyrium Viride, and Orchis Bracteata, which we think ought 
to remain in Satyrium, as constituted by Linné. 2dly, 
Satyrium Albidum, a plant which we lately found abundantly 
about a mile from Woodhead, between Hayfield and Hudders- 
field; it comes very near Herminium in a natural series, but 
differs in not having any pedicles to the pollen-masses, which 
adhere without any button to two little ears or flaps above the 
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‘stigma: as well as in its calcar, which is precisely that of 


Saiyrium ; its radicatio is also totally different, being a very 


‘narrowly fingered tuber, better delineated than explained by 
Mr. Sowerby in “ English Botany.” Seedling and weak plants. 


have only one long simple tuber, without any fibre above it ; 
in stronger plants, the tuber is two or three-fingered, and 


‘sometimes four-fingered ; besides the tuber, two or three thick 
‘succulent fibres are pushed out from the base of the stem, 


pfercing the lowest vagina; and, as the roots of the former 
ear never decay till late in Autumn, and the new roots are 


‘fully any by the time when the plant is going out of flower, 


(which it does so gradually that we have seen capsules fully 
swelled and unopened flowers on the same spike;) the whole 


‘oot at first sight appears to consist of many thick fibres: but 


those of the real tuber may always be distinguished by their 


‘confluence into one common head, just under the next year’s 


buds. From this structure of the root, Mr. Salisbury, who 


‘considers the plant sui generis, calls it Polybactrum. 3dly, 
“Mr. Brown ra to Habenaria of Swartz our indigenous and 


fragrant Orchis Bifolia, already named Lysias in the Transactions 


‘of the Horticultural Society ; from the extreme facility with 
‘which the naked buttons of its pedicellated pollen-masses 
~are detached. Whether the beautiful yellow and orange 
‘Orchis with a ciliated labellum from North America be a 


congener of Lysias, we have not yet examined.——Mr. B.’s next 


‘genus is Orchis Burmanniana, called Bartholina ; and then our 


wild Fly and Bee Orchis are left as by Swartz to constitute 
Ophrys. Perhaps, it would have occasioned less confusion to 


have called this genus Myodium, with Mr. Salisbury, a name 


expressive of its singular resemblance to insects, and to have 
left our common Zway-blade, Ophrys Ovata, the type of that 
genus. Professor Swartz, having too hastily, as it now 
appears, joined Linné’s Satyrium to Orchis, gave that name tc 


‘some Cape Orchidee with two calcars, which is here adopted : 


but Satyrium Repens is justly excluded, and devoted to the 
memory of Mr. Goodyer, though it had been previously ealled 
Peramium by Mr. Salisbury. ‘The Neocttia Glandulosa of Sims 
is also detached from the others, and called Ponthieva. After 
two plants from New South Wales, Diuris and Thelymitra, 
Mr. Brown inserts our indigenous Ophrys Ovata and Cordata, 
calling them Listera: but we have already hinted the pro- 
priety of keeping the old and very apt name given to them by 
Linné from the structure of their anther, the flap of which is 
‘so well shewn in Curtis’s’ Flora Londinensis ; — and we are not 
yet certain whether the Listera of Adanson can remain with the 
other Geniste. Under Epipactis, we think, two very distinct 

genera 
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genera are combined; for the first, Serapias Latifolia and 
Palustris, we would retain the name of Epipactis ; and the 
second, Serapias Grandiflora and Ensifolia, we would call 
Campycles. After Arethusa Divaricata, referred to Pogonia of 
Jussieu, four plants from New Holland succeed, all constitut- 
ing as many genera, which are named Caladenia, Glossodia, 
Pterostylis, and Caleya. Limedorum Tuberosum, long known in 
many of our collections by Mr. Salisbury’s name of Cathea, 
so expressive of its habit, and published in the Horticultural 
Transactions, is here called Calopogon: but we suppose that 
Mr. Brown has not seen it alive, for it has Anthera Mobilis, 
and should have been placed in his fourth section. This 
fourth section commences with Limodorum Tankervillia, the 
Pachyne of Salisbury, here referred to Bletia of Ruiz and Pavon; 
a genus to which the others of the Lismodorum of our gardens, 
named Gyas in the Horticultural Transactions, may possibly 
belong. Geodorum of the late Mr. Jackson is also joined to 
Limedorum Recurvum, the Otandra of Mr. Salisbury. If they 
teally be congeners, we should not hesitate to prefer the 
Jatter name, which so well expresses the essential character of 
the genus. Calypso of the Paradisus Londinensis, a plant of 
North America, which we now believe with Mr. Brown to be 
a distinct species from the Swedish one, is retained by that 
name rather than Cytherea, afterward given to it in the Paradisus 
Londinensis, in consequence of Petit Thouars having previously 
used the name of Ca/ypso for a plant which Mr. Brown refers to 
Salacia. The succeeding genera are Malaxis, Corallorrhiza of 
Haller, two of theCymbidium named Tsochilus, Ornithidium of Mr. 
Salisbury, Pleurothallis, Aerides, Dendrobium, Cymbidium, Brassia, 
Oncidium, Cyrtopodium, Brassavola, Broughtonia, Epidendrum; and 
these, with Vanilla, finish the monandrous genera of Orchidee in 
which Kew garden is so very rich. Of diandrous genera in this 


‘order, Cypripedium is the only one yet known to botanists, which 


now perhaps ought to be divided, separating those with a cloven 
labellum by the name of Schizopedium ; and the last new species 
in the Kew catalogue, which has five distinct petals, we would 
call Criogenes. Three species of the singular genus Stylidium, 
which has so irritable a Colymna genitalium, succeed the Orchidee, 
and Gunnera with Aristolochia finish the class. 

Under Monogcia, 64 species of that extensive genus Carex 
are mentioned, as well as several Urtica, the latter hardly to 
be found in any other garden: but in no natural order does the 
Kew collection excel all others more than in Pa/ms; and, though 
now widely dispersed in the sexual system, the following are 
monoicous, Cocos Nucifera, Aculeata, and Fusiformis, Bactris 


minor, Elate Sylvestris, aud Sagus Metroxylon. Nuch pains have 
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been taken in determining the species of Quercus; and anew 
generic character of Castanea is given, distinguishing it from 
Fagus, to which Linné had joined it. Ostrya is also separated 
from Carpinus: but in Pinus no alterations are made, even 
the Dammara being left in it. Of five species of Sterculia, each 
unquestionably constitutes a separate genus. 
In the class Diorcra, 64 species of Salix are recorded, and 
the Paper Mulberry Tree, devoted by Ventenat to the memory 
of an exellent botanist, Broussonet, is here published under his 
name. Of Leucadendron, 17 species are mentioned ; of which 
we apprehend the 1st, Protea Argentea, (as already mentioned,) 
18 sui géneris; the 2d has been named Gissonia by Mr. Salis- 
bury, who has also distinguished such of the others as have a 
flat winged fruit by the name of Euryspermum. Future botanists, 
‘who may study this difficult branch of the science, will be as 
much surprized as we are, that so excellent a carpologist as 
Mr. Brown should only make sections, under one common 
name, of plants with such dissimilar fruits. It is also worthy 
of notice that the seeds of Euryspermum lose their vegetative 
powers in a few months; while those of Protege Argentea remain 
sound for many years, and those of Gissonia came up in 
three successive years in the garden of the late Right Hon. 
Charles Greville, being sown for the purpose of determining 
this point.—Three rare dioicous Palms, K/ais, Chamedorea, and 
Borassus, are now inserted, with seven species of Zamia; a 
genus in which we sce very little immediate afhnity to 
Palms. As Kew garden is so abundant in Palms, we must 
not omit another, the Latania, which, from being monadel- 
phous, is torn away from its relatives, and pushed down to the 
bottom of the class; and we regret to finish these details by 
‘prophesying that these unnatural dislocations of genera, ex- 
torted by a strict adherence to the principles of the Linnéan sys- 
‘tem, will only hasten the universal paralytic stroke that awaits 
it. It has already received a partial shock, as far as the Flora 
of France isconcerned, in Decandolle’s inestimable synopsis. 
- Cryprocamia. Into this class few plants are admitted, ex- 
‘cept Filices, which botanists have lately studied and divided 
‘much more naturally than in any of the works of Linné; and 
the arrangement is generally that of Willdenow. Diplazium of 
Swartz is also retained, which surely ought not to be separated 
from Asplenium. Isoétes and Pilularia,two genera now made an 
order with the name of Hydropterides, close Mr. Aiton’s long 
labours, and our own. ‘These, though trifling in comparison 
with his, we hope ‘may have diffused, like the Hindostan flower 
which blossomed in the vicinity of ‘the Rose, some of the ori- 
ginal perfumes of Kew garden; at Jeast, they will have served 
' to 
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to convince even such of our readers as have only a trifling 
knowlege of botany, that the high commendations of the work, 
with which we previously endeavoured to attract their attention 
to it, were impartially and conscientiously bestowed. 

We must now advert to the very useful Epitome of the Hortus 
which Mr. Aiton has so judiciously formed, and of which twe 
different editions are published. One contains the names 
of all the plants at Kew, arranged according to the Linnéan 
system, .in one column, their English names im a second, 
their native country in a third, the epoch of their mtroduc- 
tion into Great Britain in a fourth, and their time of flower- 
ing in a fifth. Excepting, therefore, that it is confined to plants 
in the garden, this edition is similar to Donn’s catalogue; with 
this difference, that the mode of arrangement is new, and 
more suited to the capacities of all gardeners. The other 
edition furnishes, in an additional column, references to figures ; 
names in Italics indicate that the plants are published under the 
same name as in Hortus Kewensis: but such as are printed in 
Roman letters denote that the plants so quoted will be found 
under other names in the books to which a reference is made. 
Here, therefore, compressed into a narrow compass, we have 
the whole contents of the five volumes of the larger work, ex- 
cept the generic and specific characters of the plants, some few 
synonyms, and the names of the persons who introduced them; 
adapted for the use not only of practical gardeners, but of ladies 
and gentlemen who are amateurs rather than proficients in the 
sister-sciences of horticulture and botany. 

Both impressions: of the Epitome have even this advantage 
over the Hortus itself, that they have the addition of an Appen- 
dix containing more than 300 species cultivated at Kew, partly 
omissions in the Hortus, and partly new plants; and also of a 
selection of the best sorts of fruits and esculent vegetables : which 
last is a new feature in a work of this kind, and will be found 
eminently serviceable to gardeners, as well as to such of their 
masters a9 attend to the produce of their ground and delight 


in the good supply of their table. 
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Art. XIII. Lara, a Tale. Jacqueline, a Tale. Crown 8vo. 
5s: 6d. Boards. Murray. 1814. 


Se these little pieces are anonymous, the general 
voice has already assigned to each its author ; and not only 
has it positively ascribed the former of them to Lord Byron, but 
so many circumstances concur to support that opinion, that we 
deem no apology necessary for treating it as his Lordship’s pro- 
- 2 duction. 
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duction. What motive may have induced him to publish it 
without his name, we know not, and can hardly conjecture. If 
it be from a wish not to appear to break the promise given in the 
preface to The Corsair of silence for five years, we do not approve 
the evasion; and perhaps his Lordship’s readers would be ready 
to assure him that such a promise could be no more considered 
as binding, than a lover’s vow — not again to see his mistress 
for a similar period. Is it, then, that the author considered 
Lara as less worthy of his fame than the other publications on 
which it 'rested? Many will, no doubt, suggest an answer 


to this question in the affirmative ; indeed, within our observa- 


tion, many have already done so, and, as is usual in such cases, 
have readily declared their acquiescence in the supposed opinion 
of the writer by deciding on the inferiority of Lara. ‘To such 
an opinion, however, we can no more assent than to the former 
conjecture ;.and, had we less ground than we have in the re- 
ceived and uncontradicted judgment of the public for ascribing 
this tale to Lord Byron’s pen, we should have so allotted it, and 
have deemed it worthy of his genius. 

From a few lines of introduction prefixed to this poem, the 
author appears to entertain a sort of undecided intention that it 
should be treated as a continuation of ‘The Corsair.’ ‘ The rea- 
der of Lara,’ he says, ¢ may probably regard it as a sequel to a Poem 
that recently appeared,’ &c.— We know not why this is not 
distinctly avowed, unless the writer means it to be understood 
that he will not consider himself as censurable for any want of 
connection or consistency with the former tale, or for any thing 
of which the effect may be to interrupt the harmony of the 
two. The connection, however, is so obvious that no reason 
able doubt can be entertained that Lara and The Corsair are one 
and the same fictitious personage. Nor, indeed, do we find any 
material difficulty in the way, except one, which we shall point 
out. In perusing The Corsair, many passages seemed designed! 
to lead us to inquire what previous circumstances had made the 
hero the being that he was. In the present tale, so far from that 
paquiry being answered, another is. perpetually excited, — viz. 

at made Lara become such a personage as he appeared under 
the other appellation? In short, the circumstances of Lara, at 
the outset of his career, give no clue to his subsequent charac- 
ter; although, in the account of his actions im that subsequent 
character, we are frequently told (or rather led to suppose) that 
his crimes had resulted from some events in his earlier career.— 
Lord Byron seems to entertain what we consider as a ver 
erroneous partiality for fragments. Whatever the effect of 
such pieces may be in exciting interest, it is clear that no moral 
influence can be produced if actions be not ascribed to some mo- 


tive ; 
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tive; and even the most indifferent reader is seldom: satisfied, 
whether the fictitious objects of his attention be good or bad, 
without a cause being assigned for their virtue or their vice, 
When: a human being is represented in such glowing colours 
of wickedness, and yet with such a mysterious mixture of ten- 
derness and feeling, as The Corsair exhibited, every reader natu- 
rally suggests to himself the indulgence of some of the more 
violent passions of our nature as the cause which has made 
such a character what it is. Different readers would probably 
vary in this supposition: but all, we imagine, would expect, in 
a continuatiorrof the Tale, to learn the nature of the passion to 
which the author meant to ascribe the production of such a 
being. ‘That expectation will in this instance be disappointed ; 
and we regret that the opportunity has been lost for producing 
the fine moral effect which might have been given to these 
poems, by imputing the practice of Gaming to the early life of 
the hero. No other vice would account for his actions; and 
none would suit so well with the mature of his crimes. A sort 
of desperate venture defies all chances in the character of The 
Corsair,-and equally pervades that of Lara; for which no 
source could be assigned so satisfactory as that overwhelming 
passion which “ sets every thing on a cast,” and then, with un- 
natural resolution, ** will stand the hazard of the die.” 

The style and versification of Lara are similar to those of The 
Corsair ; the couplets are even more regular; and certainly less 
of the broken and dramatic style appears than we observed in 
that poem. If fewer spirited passages occur, the deficiency is to 
be ascribed to the nature of the actions of which the tale is 
composed ; and, altogether, its faults, in point of composition, are 
fewer than those of its predecessor, although its beauties are less 
striking. ‘The great merit of which it may boast consists in 
the nice discrimination of character, and the peculiar boldness 
of the traits which it describes. Most of the first canto is oc- 
cupied by a delineation of the hero; and this is done with so 
much justness of remark, while all the details are conceived with 
such a poetic spirit, that a part which, in most other hands, 
would seem unreasonably long and tedious, possesses a singular 
charm and interest throughout. We transcribe a few of these 


passages, which will be amply sufficient, we think, to identify 
The Corsair : 


‘ Tis quickly seen 
Whate’er he be, ’twas not what he had been ; 
That brow in furrow’d lines had fixed at last, 
And spake of passions, but of passion past ; 
The pride, but not the fire, of early days, 
Coldness of mien, and carelessness of praise ; 
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A high demeanour, and a glance that took 

Their thoughts from others by a single look ; 
And that sarcastic levity of tongue, 

The stinging of a heart the world hath stung, 
That darts in seeming playfulness around, 

And makes those feel that will not own the wound ; 
All these seem’d his, and something more beneath 
Than glance could well reveal, or accent breathe. 
Ambition, glory, love, the common aim 

That some can conquer, and that all would claim, 
Within his breast appear’d no more to strive, 
Yet seem’d as lately they had been alive ; 

And some deep feeling it were vain to trace 

At moments lighten’d o’er. his livid face.? — 


In him inexplicably mix’d appeared 

Much to be loved and hated, sought and feared ; 
Opinion varying o’er his hidden lot, 

In praise or railing ne’er his name forgot ; 

His silence formed a theme for others’ prate — 





They guess’d—they gazed—they fain would know his fate. 


What had he been ? what was he, thus unknown, 
Who walked their world, his lineage only known? 
A hater of his kind ? yet some would say, 

With them he could seem gay amidst the gay ; 
But own’d, that smile, if oft observed and near, 
Waned in its mirth and withered to a sneer ; 

That smile might reach his lip, but passed not by, 
None e’er could trace its laughter to his eye : 

Yet there was softness too in his regard, 

At times, a heart as not by nature hard, 

But once perceiv’d, his spirit seem’d to chide 
Such weakness, as unworthy of its pride, 

And steel’d itself, as scorning to redeem 

Or doubt from others half withheld esteem ; 

In self-inflicted penance of a breast 

Which tenderness might once have wrung from rest ; 
In vigilance of grief that would compel | 
The soul to hate for having lov’d too well.’ — 


Too high for common selfishness, he could 

At times resign his own for others’ good, 

But not in pity, not because he ought, 

But in some strange perversity of thought, 
That swayed him onward with a secret pride 
To do what few or none would do beside ; 
And this same impulse would in tempting time 
Mislead his spirit equally to crime ; 

So much he soared beyond, or sunk beneath 


The men with whom he felt condemned to breathe.? — 
‘ With all that chilling: mystery of mien, 


And’ seeming gladness to remain unseen ; 
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He had (if ’twere not nature’s boon) an art 

Of fixing memory on another’s heart : 

It was not love perchance— nor hate—nor aught 
That words can image to express the thought ; 
But they who saw hum did not see in vain, 

And once beheld, would ask of him again : 

And those to whom he spake remembered well, 
And on the words, however light, would dwell. 
None knew, nor how, nor why, but he entwined 
Himself perforce around the hearer’s mind ; 
There he was stamp’d, in liking, or in hate, 

If greeted once; however brief the date 

That friendship, pity, or aversion knew, 

Still there within the inmost thought he grew. 
You could not penetrate his soul, but found, 
Despite your wonder, to your own he wound ; ; 
His presence haunted still ; and from the breast 
He forced an all-unwilling interest ; 

Vain was the struggle in that mental net, 

His spirit seemed to dare you to forget !’ 


We abstain from giving any sketch of the tale; it possesses 
but little interest, though some of the incidents are new. ‘That 
which the second Canto presents, of the effects of Lara’s policy 
in the liberation of his feudal vassals, is perhaps the most 
striking : 

‘ The moment came, the hour when Otho thought 
Secure at last the vengeance which he sought : 
His summons found the destined criminal 
Begirt by thousands in his swarming hall, 

Fresh from their feudal fetters newly riven, 
Defying earth, and confident of heaven. 

That morning he had freed the soil-bound slaves 
Who dig no land for tyrants but their graves !? 


Lara is throughout attended by his page, a personage of 
no common interest: but who that page is, we shall not 
here inform our readers. Incidents and characters of a similar 
description have been common in romances of all ages: but 
we do not recollect an instance in which the mystery is so weil 
kept up as in this. 

The battle-scene is painted with the greatest animation: 
but such delineations have of late become quite familiar to the 
readers of modern poetry, and much novelty cannot be ex- 
pected. We quote, however, the description which occurs 


‘ammediately after Lara has received his death-wound : 


‘ The word of triumph fainted from his tongue ; 
That hand, so raised, how droopingly it hung ! 
But yet the sword instinctively retaius, 

Though from its fellow shrink the falling reins ; 
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: These Kaled snatches: dizzy with the blow, 
t And senseless bending o’er his saddle-bow, 
Perceives not Lara that his anxious page 
f Beguiles his charger from the combat’s rage : 
: Meantime his followers charge, and charge again ; 
i : Too mix’d the slayers now to heed the slain { 


¢ Day glimmers on the dying and the dead, 
The oie cuirass, sid ie helmless head ; 
‘The war-horse masterless is on the earth, 
And that last gasp hath burst his bloody girth ; 
And near yet quivering with what life remain’d, 
That heel that urg’d him and the hand that rein’d ; 
And some too near that rolling torrent lie, 
Whose waters mock the lip of those that die! 
That panting thirst which scorches in the breath 
Of those that die the soldier’s fiery death, 
In vain impels the burning mouth to crave 
One drop—the last—to cool it for the grave; 
With feeble and convulsive effort swept 
Their limbs along the crimsoned turf have crept ; 
‘The faint remains of life such straggles waste, © 
But yet they reach the stream, and bend to taste: 
They feel its freshness and almost partake— 
Why pause ?—No further thirst have they to slakem 
It is nnquench’d, and yet they feel it not ; 
It was an agony—but now forgot ! 


¢ Beneath a lime, remoter from the scene, 
Where but for him that strife had never been,. 
A breathing but devoted warrior lay : 
Twas Lara bleeding fast from life away. 
His follower once, and now his only guide, 
" Kneels Kaled watchful o’er his welling side, 
And with his scarf would staunch the tides that rush 











ee 


With each convulsion in a blacker gush ; 


Bi And then as his faint breathing waxes low, 
af ‘In feebler, not less fatal tricklings flow : 
if He scarce can speak, but motions him ’tis vain, 


if _ And merely adds another throb to pain. 

TS He clasps the hand that pang which would assuage, 

FE _ And sadly smiles his thanks to that dark page 

a2) Who nothing fears, nor feels, nor heeds, nor sees, 
Save that damp brow which rests upon his knees ; 
Save that pale aspect, where the eye, though dim, 

' ) Held all the light that shone on earth for him.’ 


if - After having described some others as gathering round the 

if dying hero and his faithful page, and vainly endeavouring ta 
comprehend what passed between them in a foreign tongue, 
the poet proceeds : 


¢ Their words though faint were many—from the tone 


. i ‘Their import those who heard could judge alone ; 
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From this, you might have deem’d young Kaled’s death 
More near than Lara’s by his voice and breath, 

So sad, so deep, and hesitating broke 

The accents his scarce-moving pale lips spoke ; 

But Lara’s voice, though low, at first was clear 

And calm, till murmuring death gasp’d hoarsely near : 
But from his visage little could we guess, 

So unrepentant, dark, and passionless, 

Save that when struggling nearer to his last, 

Upon that page his eye was kindly cast ; 

And once as Kaled’s answering accents ceas’d, 

Rose Lara’s hand, and pointed to the East : 

Whether (as then the breaking sun from high 

Roll’d back the clouds) the morrow caught his eye, 
Or that ’twas chance, or some remember’d scene 
That rais’d his arm to point where such had been, 
Scarce Kaled seem’d to know, but turn’d away, 

As if his heart abhorred that coming day, 

And shrunk his glance before that morning light 

To look on Lara’s brow—where all grew night.’ 


Having had so many opportunities of expressing our opinion 
of Lord Byron’s merits, we do not feel it necessary to add 
any general remarks on the present occasion. indeed, this 
poem must be considered as exciting less observation than 
his former productions; and, if the opinion of the public 
should ultimately be that it is inferior to the others, such a 
decision will probably be ascribable to that circumstance. 
For our own part, we do not admit that to produce a striking 
effect is all that is necessary, or even the principal point 
to be attempted ; and when we find so much discrimination of 
character and such deeply searching remarks as occur in this 
poem, (in which respect it certainly does not yield to any of the 
works of the author,) we cannot withhold from Zara the praise 
which we have felt justified in bestowing on its eldér brethren. 
We hope, indeed, that it will not long continue an unavowed 
offspring, but will be admitted to its proper place among 
the author’s poetical children ; and we wish that his Lordship 
may be induced to complete it, by giving to it the moral 
effect which we have suggested, (for which a very few lines 
would probably be sufficient), and republishing it avowedly as 
a second part of The Corsair. 

The other tale in this little volume has been confident] 
ascribed to Mr. Rogers, the elegant author of ** The Pleasures 
of Memory ;” which may be quaintly called “ the mirror in 
which Memory will always delight to see herself reflected.” 
We do not perceive, however, the same internal evidence 
for attributing Jacqueline to this author, as for giving Lara to 
Lord Byron, Simplicity is, indeed, a principal characteristic 

of 
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of Mr. Rogers’s style; and Jacqueline is abundantly simple. 
In fact, the composition seems to challenge so little criticism, 
that our remarks on it will be contained in a very small compass. 

Jacqueline 1s the daughter of St. Pierre, a man of noble 


rank in Provence before the French Revolution, and had be- 


come enamoured of D’Arcy, a young officer in her father’s 


regiment ; to whom, in one of the battles in which they had 


been engaged, St. Pierre was indebted for the preservation of 
his life. Previously to the opening of the tale, a quarrel 
having arisen between the fathers of the lovers, their union is 
forbidden, and Jacqueline is promised to De Courcy, a rich 
neighbour: but the young lady leaves her father’s house, and 
elopes with D’Arcy, with which event the tale opens. St. Pierre 
is rendered miserable by her absence: but, after a few days, 
she returns with her husband to claim the blessing which her 
father, taught to respect her feelings by the acuteness of his 
own, does not long hesitate to bestow. 

In presenting our readers with a few extracts, we cannot 
chuse any one that is more interesting than the opening of 
the piece : 


¢ *T was autumn; thro’ Provence had ceased 
The vintage, and the vintage-feast. 
The sun had set behind the hill, 
The moon was up, and all was still, 
And from the Convent’s neighbouring tower 
The clock had tolled the midnight hour, 
When Jacqueline came forth alone, 
Her kerchief o’er her tresses thrown ; 
A guilty thing and full of fears, 
Yet ah, how lovely in her tears ! 
She starts, and what has caught her eye ? 
What—but her shadow gliding by ? 
She stops, she pants; with lips apart 
She listens — to her beating heart ! 
Then, thro’ the scanty ee stealing, 
The clustering boughs her track concealing, 
She flies, nor casts a thought behind, 
But gives her terrors to the wind; 
Flies from her home, the humble sphere 
Of all her joys and sorrows here, 
Her fatlfer’s house of mountain-stone, 
And by a mountain-vine o’ergrown. 
At such an hour in such a night, 
So calm, so clear, so heavenly bright, 
Who would have seen and not sac 
It looked as all within were blest ? 
What will not woman, when she loves ? 
Yet lost, alas, who can restore her ?— 


She 
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She lifts the latch, the wicket moves ; 
And now the world is all before her.’ 


In the second part, St. Pierre is represented as reproaching 
himself with being the cause of his child’s imprudent step, by 
attempting to controul her mind ; and his little boy is playing 
by him when the return of Jacqueline is discovered by the 
faithful dog. ‘This is a very pretty incident, and we shall 
quote it : 


‘ The light was on his face; and there 

You might have seen the passions driv’7n— 

Resentment, Pity, Hope, Despair— 

Like clouds across the face of Heav’n, 

Now he sighed heavily ; and now, 

His hand withdrawing from his brow, 

He shut the volume with a frown, 

To walk his troubled spirit down : 

—When Manchon, that had snuffed the ground, 

And sought and sought, but never found, 
at Leapt up and to the casement flew, 

And looked and barked and vanished thro’. 

“’'Tis Jacqueline! ’tis Jacqueline !” 

Her little brother laughing cried. 

<¢T know her by her Eirtle green, 

She comes along the mountain-side ; 

Now turning by the traveller’s seat,— 

Now resting in the hermit’s cave,— 

Now kneeling, where the pathways meet, 

To the cross on the stranger’s grave. 

And, by the soldier’s cloak, I know 

(There, there along the ridge they go) 

D’Arcy, the gentle and the brave! 

Look up—why will you not ?”’ he cries, 

His rosy hands before his eyes ; 

For on that incense-breathing eve 

The sun shone out, as loth to leave. 

‘“¢ See—to the rugged rock she clings! 

She calls, she faints, and D’Arcy springs ; 

D’Arcy so dear to us, to all; 

Who, for you told me on your knee, 

When in the fight he saw you fall, 

Saved you for Jacqueline and me !” 


A tale of so little pretension forms a very striking contrast to 
one in the style of Lord Byron: but it is not unpleasant, when 
we have contemplated nature in her darker colours, to view 
her drest in the simpler and gayer manner of Provence. The 
versification for the most part is good, but we have observed 
some prosaic lines, which we should not have expected to 


have escaped the taste of their reputed author. For instance, 
‘At 
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¢ At every meal an empty chair 
Tells him that she is not there.” p. 103. 
* * ~ * 


* Sabot, and coif, and colerette.’ p. 123. 
* * * . 


© Then Jacqueline the silence broke. . 
She clasp’d her father’s knees and spoke, 
Her brother kneeling too ; 
While D’ Arcy as before look’d on.’ p. 1246 


We remarked some instances, also, of jingle and of allitera- 
tion, which are censurable; as, ‘ By ‘Turenne, when the 
Rhine ran blood.’ — These, we know, are mere “ incuria :” 
but, we fear, in such a poem as this, instances even of slight 
carelessness are less excusable than in a longer work. Homer 
has been allowed sometimes to mod: but it must be remember’d 
that /ong stories only will justify napping on the part of either 
the tellers or the hearers. “The latter, at least, like the com- 
plaisant Roman husband of old, will not shut their eyes for 
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Arr. XIV. Considerations on the Importation of Foreign Corn; arise 
ing out of the Proceedings, at a Meeting of the Heritors of Fifeshire, 
proposing to petition Legislature for further Restrictions, as 
Subliched in the Courier Newspaper of 10th December 1813: 
comprising a Review of the usual Arguments adopted by Agricultu- 
rists, in support of this Measure ; shewing, that the present high 
Price of every thing has been caused by the excessive Increase of the 
Rent of Land, and a circulating Taxation ; that the proposed En- 
couragementto Agriculture, in the Legislative Support of yet higher 
Prices, is delusive; and will be wrested to the farther Increase of 
Rent in the same Manner as ‘have ‘been the high Prices to which the 
Country has already submitted ; —that the high Prices of things 
in no way result from + Prise: po’ : — also exhibiting the true 
Cause of the Rise in the Price of Gold and Silver in Britain ; and 
thereby shewing that it is independent of the Circulation of Bank- 
notes. 8vo. pp.115- Otridge. 1814. 


HE subject of the Corn-Laws is likely to excite a much 
longer and more serious discussion, than any that was in 

the contemplation of the committee of the House of Commons 
who made a report on this head in the spring of 1813. It will 
be in the recollection of most of our readers, that the proposition 
of that Committee was to prohibit importation from all quar- 
ters, whether America or the Continent of Europe, except at 
intervals.in which our own corn should maintain a price known 
only.in a.season of war and of deficient harvest; and it would be 
dificult to point out, in the whole circle of parliamentary papers, 
. 3 a docus 
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a document less characterized by moderation, or by a sensibility 
to the welfare of the mass of the people, than the report in ques- 
tion. Rumour ascribed it, in a great measure, to the influence 
of a portion of the land-holders of the sister-island ; where, un- 
happily, less connection and attachment exist between the pro« 
prietor and the lessee than in this country. Be this as it mays 
the effect of the extravagant pretensions then brought forwards 
has been to excite a strong odium against the landed interest at 
large, and to give rise to an almost unparalleled opposition to 
the comparatively less pernicious bill of the last session. The 
pamphlet now under review has evidently been called forth by 
these discussions; and, though not composed with sufficient 
care, it will be found to containa variety of imstructive 
observations. 

The plan of the author is to enumerate successively the dif+ 
ferent resolutions that were adopted in the last winter, at a meet 
ing of the land-holders of the county of Fife, and to subjoin his 
objections to the respective propositions. Without subjecting 
ourselves to anadherence to this arrangement, we shall notice the 
more important arguments adduced by the writer, and connect 
them with our own views of the principles of the corn-laws. 

It is a favourite practice of the land-holders to dwell on the 
magnitude of the sum paid during the last twenty years to 
foreign countries, for corn imported into Great Britain; —a 
sum which several of them profess to consider as indicative of a 
heavy national loss, that ought to be prevented in future by 
giving additional encouragement to our farmers. ‘These inge- 
nious disputants do not choose to admit that the money thus 
paid away is the produce of our manufacturing industry, and 
can in course form no deduction from our general wealth. It 
is now allowed by all well informed persons, that the regula- 
tion of individual exertion, whether in commerce or agriculture, 
should not be attempted by government, but resigned to the 
discretion of the parties concerned, ‘This principle maybe called 
the kernel of political ceconomy ; for, simple as it is, it consti- 
tutes the great result of Dr. Smith’s comprehensive reasoning. 
We. may safely take it for granted that our countrymen, acute 
and industrious as they are, would soon find the means of in- 
creasing our home-growth of corn, and of lessening our impor- 
tation, unless they found it to be their interest to limit the quan- 
tity of the former, and to pay for the latter in a manner produc- 
tive of national advantage. ‘The fact is, that capital never in- 
creases so fast as when left to the uncontrouled management of 
individuals. Compare for example the progress of the Ameri- 
can States, since their independence, with that of any similar 
number of years in which they stood to us in the relation of 


colonies ; 
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colonies : the result is an increase not two-fold merely, but 
triple, and even quadruple : —the chief benefit from which, be 
it remembered, has centered in this country by increasing the 
demand for our manufactures. It happens, by a striking coin- 
cidence, that the great advantage arising from the enlarged 
commerce and manufactures of Great Britain has been received 
by our land-holders, and has exhibited itself in their increased 
affluence and that of their tenants. 

Mr. Hume has somewhere remarked that the results of 


* Jegislative enactments in affairs of commerce are frequently 


ver different from our first impressions, and even from our 
probable calculations. These subjects are too complicated to 
be seen in all their relations by a body of men who assemble 
like the land-holders of the county of Fife, to pass hasty reso- 
lutions at a tavern-dinner ; and the operation of our Orders in 
Council has been such as to leave a melancholy lesson of the 
extent of error, into which .graver heads than those to which 
we have just alluded are apt to be betrayed by the delusion of 
plausible impressions. Need we add that, by keeping up the 
high price of corn, the land-holder would inevitably injure the 
manufactures of the country, and compel our mechanics to 
emigrate; and that he would see his folly when it was too late, 
in the diminished ability of the public to purchase his produce ? 
The continent of Europe, after twenty years of war and ex- 
haustion, is assuming the attitude of confirmed tranquillity ; 
her manufacturers can support themselves on half the wages of 
ours; and it is imperiously our duty to give a free course to 
those circumstances in our situation, which would lead to our 
abatement in the price of labour. 

The writer of this pamphlet takes pains (pp. 5, 6, 7, 8, 95) 
to explain the manner in which it is profitable for one nation to 
attach itself by preference to agriculture, and for another to 

ive a priority to manufactures. If England exchange with 
any a piece of cotton-cloth, made by the labour of ten 
persons, for a quantity of wheat which could not have been pro- 
duced in England without the labour of fifteen persons for the 
same time, we are evidently gainers by the arrangement ; we 
save all the additional labour which would have been employed 
in an unnatural extension of our agriculture. The advantage 
to Germany is of course reciprocal; for the dark days are 
passed when belief was given to the theory that the profit of 
one country was the loss of another. It is now generally 
understood that both sides are gainers, and that a country must 
be flourishing before we can carry on a lucrative commerce 
with her. Those who dissent from this opinion will not long 


remain in doubt, if they compare the result of our late inter- 
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course in Spanish America, with the profits of our trade to 


Holland, Germany, or the United States. 
We are far from ascribing to the Jand-holders at large that 


character of selfish calculation which unfortunately actuates a 


portion of them, —a portion which, as it happens, 1s most con- 
spicuously before the eye of the public; and we regret that a 
writer, so capable of solid argument as the author of this 


-pamphlet, has permitted himself (pp. 32, 34- 69.) to fall into 


exaggerations and sarcasms against so important a class of the 
community. We flatter ourselves that the majority of the 


-land-holders of the present day are intitled to the praise of dis- 


interestedness which was so frequently bestowed on them by 
Dr. Smith; and that, when they ert, the fault will be found to 
lie in a defective knowlege of a complicated subject. After 
this explanation, it will be apparent that the body at large is 
not contemplated in the strictures which we pass on its more 
loquacious and more selfish members. It is the custom of the 
latter to appeal to popular prejudice, by recalling to mind the 
period antecedent to 1765, (when we were accustomed to ex- 
port corn,) and to ascribe the subsequent increase of price to 
the cessation of the bounty at that time. ‘ Renew the 
bounty,” say these gentlemen, “and you will have increased 
produce, reduced prices, and revived exportation.” We 
should be excused, we believe, by most of our readers, for 
doubting whether any serious intention exists, in such a quarter, 
of reducing the price of corn, — or, in other words, of lowering 
rents: but, for the sake of argument, we shall suppose the 
declaration to be sincere. It is fit, then, to understand that 


.the export of corn is one of the last measures to be promoted 


by a wise legislature; since it exists only in countries in which, 
as in Poland, the poverty and thinness of the population are 
such as to prevent the consumption on the spot. The true 


“way to national wealth is to find the means of using our pro- 


duce at home, and to send forth the fruits of our labour in a 


more convenient shape than that of corn. Few commodities 


are more bulky in proportion to their value; so that an unrea- 
sonable bounty would be necessary to make it stand competi- 
tion with the produce raised in the neighbourhood of the 
quarter to which it might be carried. At whose expence 
would this bounty be raised ?— in a great measure at the ex- 
pence of the home-consumers ; that is, we should be paying a 
tax for the sake of enabling foreign manufacturers to rival our 
own. 

One of the resolutions adopted at the county-meeting in 
question deserves to be literally extracted, as comprehending 
the substance of the favourite arguments on the side of the 
land-holders : 

‘ That 
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“‘ That the object of the measure proposed is not to increase the 
price as a premium to the land-holder and farmer, at the expence of 
the other classes of society ; but to promote the investment of a greater 
capital in land, by which a constant increase of corn will take place, 
and the supply become steady and independent of foreign nations, 
ultimately tending to a diminution of the price, and securing the 
country against those fluctuations, which have in some years brought 
want and beggary on the labourer and manufacturer.” 

If such be in fact the expected result of the proposed mea- 
sure, why not leave it to be suggested and carried by his Majesty’s 
ministers? —It is not a little amusing to find any portion 
of the nation stepping forwards, and taking the trouble of con-- 
stituting itself standing-counsel for the remainder. Unless 
the advocates for a new Corn-bill are contented to leave the 
subject in the hands of those to whom all measures of national 
utility properly belong, their declaration will incur the hazard 
of being placed on a level with those of Bonaparte, when he 
professed to wear the sceptre only for the good of the people. 
These suspicions receive confirmation, says the writer of this 
pamphlet, (p. 47.) from the covert opposition given by the landed 
interest to the proposal for a general act of inclosure. An in- 
crease of growth and a reduction of rents, would be, in common 
Opinion, the consequence of such a measure ; in other words, it 
would be a material step to the attainment of the advantages 
which are now professedly sought by a new Corn-bill. 

The ensuing passage shews that the present author is exempt 
from the prejudices vulgarly entertained against the application 
of capital to keep corn back from market : 

¢ Instead of great public stores or granaries, as resorted to in some 
other countries to counteract particular seasons of dearth, or scarcity, 
it is the private granary of the wealthy farmer or speculating corn- 
dealer that is the security of Britain. Great as is the public prejudice 
against this description of persons, and however little they may be 
actuated. by any sense of public good, they are not the less most 
vitally promoting it while following their individual interests. In 
abundant years, when grain is cheap, their object is to purchase, to 
sell again in a year of scarcity or less abundance, when the price will 
be necessarily advanced ; in this manner, securing to the country the 
superfluity of one year to meet the deficiency of another.’ 

The truth is that this appropriation of a portion of the. pri- 
vat capitals of the country would form, in connection with an 
increased freedom in the export and import of corn, the best 
security against the danger of fluctuation in price. The great 
blessing arising from improved commerce is to procure, not an 
overflow of commodities, but a due supply at a fair price 5 and 
the situation of Europe, for a century past, happily shews that, 
however frequent has been the occurrence of the inconvenience 
of scarcity and high price, the miseries of famine are now in a 

measure 
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measure banished from the history of a civilized community. 
‘lhe corn-merchant, who buys up or imports provisions in a 
cheap year, to be brought forwards in a season of scarcity, per- 
forms, from a view to individual profit, exactly that service 
which a philanthrophist would endeavour to render from higher 
motives. ‘The more, therefore, such an occupation is exempted 
from popular odium or government-interference, the greater, we 
may be assured, will be our approximation to that »steadiness 
of price which all parties are agreed in considering as a public 
blessing ; and which we have sought in vain by the artificial 
expedient of bounties and prohibitions. Not that we go so 
far as to recommend a complete opening of the corn-trade, 
under the present burden of our taxes; the shock would be 
too great for either farmer or land-holder, and would involve a 
pernicious revolution of property. Let a due medium form 
the object and the rule of the opponents of innovation ;—a me- 
dium which will probably be found in allowing the Corn-laws 
to subsist in their present state, as passed in the year 1804. 

The necessity of a fall of rent is repeatedly adduced (pp. 36, 
37- 57-) in this pamphlet ; and we confess that such a measure 
appears to be unavoidable, with regard at least to the northern 
part of the island: where, for several years past, the competi- 
tion for farms has been extravagant, and the disposition of the 
Jand-holders less marked by indulgence and liberality than in 
the case of their brethren in the south. At the same time, 
we are far from apprehending any consequent diminution of 
wealth to the individuals who may chuse to reduce their rents ; 
or, to speak more to the point, of their nominal income. | The 
price of bread is of almost universal operation on the rate of 
other commodities; so that the land-holder experiences little 
else than a nominal reduction, while roool. goes as far in peace 
as 1,200]. or 1,300]. in war. Nothing can be more unfounded 
than the alarms entertained in this country, by particular classes 
of the community, respecting an extension of the privileges of 
trade. 


‘ On the first carrying the turnpike roads into the distant counties, 
shch was the apprehension of the land-holders in the immediate 
neighbourhood of London, that they petitioned against the measure, 
on the grounds of the injury to their estates by promoting such a con- 
currence in the supply of the London market. Yet by this very 
extension of its resources has London so increased in opulence, that 
its overflowings have raised these neighbouring lands to a value in- 
finitely beyond any thing they could ever otherwise have reached. 
Just such may not be viewed the present proceedings of the landed 


interest, in their misapprehension and false alarm of the more extended 
supplies of Britain ?? 


Rev. Serr. 1814. oH The 
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The writer proceeds to dwell at considerable length on the 
operation of enhanced rent on the price of commodities, and 
has no hesitation in exhibiting it (pp. 22. 24. 27. 40.) as greatly 
beyond the ratio of augmentation produced by taxes. ‘That we 
do not enter on this part of the subject is owing not to any 
doubt of the mischievous effect of our corn-laws, but to a 
sense of the difficulty of attaining precision in a point of such 
complexity. A similar reason deters us from adverting to a 
very elaborate discussion (p. 82. et seq.) on the effects of 
paper-currency ; which, in the opinion of the author, have not 
been of such a nature as to augment materially the price of pro- 
visions. Enough has lately been advanced on this subject in 
our pages on the bullion-question ; and the reduced price of 
corn, during the present year, sufficiently shews that paper- 
currency has much less power of producing enhancement, than 
the alarmed imagination of some of our countrymen have 
attached to it. We decline, likewise, to follow this indefati- 
gable inquirer in his speculation (pp. 59. 64.) on farming-ar- 
rangements, and on the expediency of substituting tillage for 
pasture. No question in our remembrance has excited more 
general attention and agitation than the corn-bill of the last 
session ; and our wish is to direct the reflection of our readers 
to those points only which are susceptible of practical adop- 
tion, and likely to enter into the consideration of the legisla- 
ture. We regret, accordingly, that a tract so deserving of atten- 
tion on the score of argument and research is deficient in the 
grand requisites of condensation and perspicuous order. 
The particular sentences seem to be sufficiently clear: but the 
writer has been so anxious to introduce and multiply collateral 
points of argument, that he impairs materially the effect of his 
leading positions ; a disadvantage considerably increased by the 
want of a division into chapters or sections. It is not enough, 
therefore, to read this pamphlet ; it requires to be studied and 
analyzed, —a task, it must be allowed, of no little difficulty: but 
those who have the patience to go through it will find them- 
selves repaid by a very considerable addition to the stock of 
ideas that are generally offered on the subject. Lo 
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POETRY. 
Art.15. n Ode to his Grace the Duke of Wellington, &c. &c. &c. 
By Irenzus. 8vo. 1s. Sherwood and Co. 
Too much of odeing hast thou, splendid hero ; and thou must ere 
this be surfeited with indifferent poetry! Irenzus’s tribute of song 
‘ is 
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is of this quality ; and we much doubt whether either his Grace or 
the public will relish such stanzas as these : 


¢ Even here — prophetic fate had told, 
That doff’d the civic chain, 
A hero should arise, as bold 
As story e’er embalm’d of old ; 
Humane — decisive — prompt — nor cold — 
To lead the warrior train. 


¢ Nor yet —though reach’d the Taian shore, 
Was hope uprear’d in crest — 
The vengeful note was heard no more — 
Nor feeling burn’d—swell’d as of yore — 


And ev’ry act, Convention bore, 
Was wild — insane at best.’ 


Irenzus seems to have mistaken his talent, if he has any. M o-¥ 


v 


Art. 16. Terrors of Imagination, and other Poems. By John Wil- 
liam Smith. Small 8vo. 6s. Boards. Cradock and Joy. 1814. 
Of the principal poem in this collection, we can say little that 

would be acceptable to the author. It is, in truth, a very dull 
performance. Mr. S. has given one book of it at length, with spe- 
cimens of a second and a third book: but, as these samples do not 
afférd better hopes of the unpublished than of the published part, we 
must reluctantly hold up our hands against the appearance of any 
more of it. 

‘In the style of occasional and humorous composition, however, 
Mr. Smith deserves a much more favourable report: particularly 
with respect to some of his prologues and epilogues, and especially 
the latter. We select the following piece : 


‘ Tom Torzr, 
‘ Toper, one night with jolly friend, 
rank just two pints of Sherry; 
His Rib at home cried — “ Tom, you're drunk |”? 
“ No, dear, I’m only merry er 


* Three pints next ev’ning with his pipe 
He readily consumes ; 
« Now, Tom, you’re drunk !’? ‘* No, Dame, not I! 
“ [’m only mops and brooms 


© Two honest quarts in merry mood 
Next night down gullet whips he — 
« ‘To bed, to bed, you drunken beast !*?? — 
* Tam not drunk, — I’m tipsy !”” 


© Three bottles now — he can no more, 
His power to drink is past. — 
my bear him home — his wife exclaims, 
“ Well, Tom, you're drunk at last!” ’ 
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¢ Hanp anp Hearr. 
‘ Extempore. 
‘ To a Lady. 
* MapAM, you told me yesternight 
If rightly I did understand, 
That you had recently observ’d 
I had a very pretty hand. 


‘ You can’t deny what you have said, 
And let me then my mind impart : 
Besides a very pretty hand, 
I had a very pretty heart. 


* But that was stolen t’other day, 
Nor did its loss my mind surprise ; 
Because I found my pretty heart 
Was taken by two pretty eyes. 


¢ Nor do I yet the loss deplore, 
That seems by wily Cupid plann’d, 
But trust the nymph that stole my heart 

Will shortly please to take my hand.’ 
Mr. Smith has apparently the power of versifying with much 
ease ; and we wish that it may not seduce him into the faults which 
he mentions in his preface. To say the truth, we fear that he must 
confine himself altogether to the vers de sociét?, and leave the 
* Wonders of Imagination’ and topics of that order to other hands. JHoda. 


Art.17. The Feast of the Poets, with Notes, and other Pieces in 
Verse. By the Editor of the Examiner. Crown 8vo. 6s. Boards. 
Cawthorn. 1814. 

If Poets obtain not a good dinner so frequently as Aldermen, they 
are not less fond of this Tate! Apollo, therefore, to make sure of 
their attendance, here proposes a feast : but his godship is not very gra- 
cious to the majority of the comers, being rather sparing of his compli- 
ments, except to a few favourites. Mr. Leigh Hunt, the editor of 
‘¢ the Examiner,’’ acting as the secretary of the god, takes very 
high ground ; and, though his body is in limbo, (for he dates from the 
Surrey Jail,) his mind expatiates with the most unbounded freedom, 
and his sentiments are expressed with a boldness and energy of which 
we have few examples. He plays the part of a critic with less mercy 
than the most merciless of reviewers ; and his occasional praise is so 
drugged with vinegar and gall, that we question whether even the 
objects of his preference will stomach the draught which he has 
prepared for them. ‘Witha critic who thus rides the great horse of 
Apollo, we shall decline.to appear in the lists : but we shall venture to 
enter our caveat. against his condemnation of Pope, and must pro- 
test against that variety in poetry which is obtained by.a contempt of 
rhythm. In this ¢ Feast of the Poets,’ Mr. Hunt certainly shews 
himself to be a poet; and in the freedom and spirit of his numbers, as 
well as in his prose-comments, he manifests an acquaintance with the 
genius and spirit of poetry: yet we cannot allow the English Muse, © 
under the pretext of a parody, to be so very easy and slip-shod as to 
give us for good verse such a couplet as the following : 


15 ‘And 
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¢ And t’other some lines he had made on a straw, 
Shewing how he had found it, and what it was for,” 
er such a line as this; 
‘ For either Jove he is terribly strong.’ p.154. 


Apollo resolves on a visit to this nether world, ‘to give our 
modern poets a lesson or two ;’ 


¢ And as nothing’s here done now-a-days without eating, 
Tries what kind of a set he can muster worth treating.’ 


The descent of the God is first noticed, and his person ig thus de- 
scribed : 
‘ Imagine however, if shape there must be, 
A figure sublim’d above mortal degree, 
His limbs the perfection of elegant strength, — 
A fine flowing roundness inclining to length, — 
A back dropping in,—an expansion of chest, 
For the God, you’ll observe, like his statues was drest) 
is throat like a pillar for smoothness and grace, 
His: curls in a cluster, —and then such a face, 
As mark’d him at once the true offspring of Jove, 
The brow all of wisdom, and lips all of love ; 
For though he was blooming, and oval of cheek, 
And youth down his shoulders went smoothing and dleek, 
Yet his look with the reach of past ages was wise, 
And the soul of eternity thought through his eyes.’ 


Now commences the ludicrous part of the exhibition : 


¢ The God then no sooner had taken the chair 
And rung for the landlord to order the fare,’ 


than Arnold, Reynolds, Dibdin, Cherry, Cobb, and Diamond rush in, 
but are mistaken by Apollo for the waiters; next Spencer, Rogers, 
and Montgomery present themselves: but they are only invited to 
tea, and poor Crabbe is consigned to a chair in the kitchen. Mr. 
Hayley is so coldly received, that he chooses to be off; Mr. Gifford 
is better treated, but with such repulsive strictures that he is glad to 
leave the room: Mr. Walter Scott is bidden to sit down; yet the 
god is not very gracious ; and Mr. S. must be not a little mortified 
to see a marked preference given to Campbell. To Moore, the 
deity offers his hand, and, while he excuses certain amatory effusions 
of this lyric bard, directs him in future to moralize his song : 


¢ And never should poet, so gifted and rare, 
Pollute the bright Eden Jove gives to his care, 
But love the fair Virtue, for whom it is given, 
And keep the spot pure for the visits of heaven.’ 


Southey, Wordsworth, and Coleridge, with Croker and Peter 
Pindar, introduce themselves to the god: but, among all the crowd 
ef modern poets, four only obtain the laurel, and seats at the board : 


‘ But Phebus no sooner had gain’d his good ends, 
Than he put off his terrors, and rais’d up his friends, 
Who stood for a moment, entranc’d to behold 


The glories subside and the dim-rolling gold, 
H 3 And 
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And listen to sounds, that with ecstacy burning - 
Seem’d dying far upward, like heaven returning. 
Then ‘ Come,’ cried the God in his elegant mirth, 
¢ Let ue make us a heav’n of our own upon 
And wake with the lips, that we dip in our bowls, 
That divinest of music, —congenial souls.’ 
So saying, he led through the dining-room door, 
And seating the poets, cried * Laurels for four !” 
No sooner demanded, than lo! they were there, 
And each of the bards hada wreath in his hair. 
Tom Campbell’s with willow and poplar was twin’d, 
And Southey’s with mountain-ash pluck’d in the wind, 
And Scott’s with a heath from his old garden stores, 
And with vine-leaves and Jump-up-and-kiss-me*, Tom Moore’s. 
Then Apollo put his on, that sparkled with beams, 
And rich rose the feast as an epicure’s dreams, — 
Not epicure civic, or grossly, inclin’d, 
But such as a poet might dream ere he din’d ; 
For the god had no sooner determin’d the fare, 
Than it turn’d to whatever was racy and rare : 
The fish and the flesh, for example, were done, 
On account of their fineness, in flame from the sun ; 
The wines were all nectar of different smack, 
To which Muskat was nothing, nor Virginis Lac, 
No, nor Lachryma Christi, though clearly divine, 
Nor Montepulciano, though King of all Wine. 
Then as for the fruits, you might garden for ages, 
Before you could raise me such apples and gages ; 
And all on the table no sooner were spread, 
Than their cheeks next the god blush’d a beautiful red. 
*T was magic, in short, and deliciousness all ;— 
The very men-servants grew handsome and tall, 
To velvet-hung ivory the furniture turn’d, 
The service with opal and adamant burn’d, 
Each candlestick chang’d to a pillar of gold, 
While a bundle of beams took the place of the mould, 
The decanters and glasses pure diamond became, 
And the corkscrew ran solidly round into flame. 
In a word, so completely forestall’d were the wishes, 
Ev’n harmony struck from the noise of the dishes. 

¢ It can’t be suppos’d I should think of repeating 
The fancies that flow’d at this laureat meeting ; 
I haven’t the brains, and besides, was not there ; 
But the wit may be easily guess’d, by the chair ; 
Suffice it to say, it was keen as could be, 
Though it soften’d to prettiness rather at tea.’ 


After having toasted our old poets, the party breaks up : 


‘ Thus chatting and singing they sat till eleven, 
When Phebus shook hands, and departed for heaven ; 





* A provincial name for Heart’s-case. 
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* For poets,’ he said, ‘ who would cherish their powers, 
And hop’d to be deathless, must keep to good hours.’ 
So off he betook him the way that he came, 

And shot up the north, like an arrow of flame ; 

For the Bear was his inn; and the comet, they say, 
Was his Tandem in waiting to fetch him away. 


From the portions of this poem which are here given, the reader 
will perceive that it is full of most playful imagination ; and the 
notes, which occupy the bulk of the Be Bet contain a variety of 
strictures which may be read with profit by those persons who are 
the subjects of them. They are, however, ice too oe to be plea- 
sant: but the most satirical strokes of a man of genius and discern- 
ment are of real value, and ought not to be contemptuously scouted. 
Mr. Hunt’s notes may be considered as lectures for the modern 
school of poetry. 


The annexed translations have not equal merit with the orignal 
poem. 


Art. 18. The Vale of Guasco; or the Maid with seven Lovers. A- 


Romance in Verse, in seven Cantos. 8vo. pp. 320. 128. 6d. 

Boards. J.J. Stockdale. 1813. 

Though the present age be not so enlightened as some individuals 
are inclined to suppose, it has less taste for extravagant and improba- 
ble fictions than our forefathers manifested: so that romances, pro- 
perly so called, are rather tolerated than relished. The nursery is 
not supplied with the trash which formerly found its way into it ; and, 
when we arrive at manhood, we look for something better than fables 
which outrage common sense and could never have been realized in 
the history of man. -When a tissue of impossibilities is formed into 
a narrative, the reader, however he may applaud the ingenuity of the 
poet, cannot be pleased with so gross an attempt to impose on his cre- 
dulity, and replies in the language of Horace, Quodcungue ostendis 
mihi sic, incredulus odi. With feelings of this kind, we worked our 
way through the Vale of Guasco, and experienced little pleasure in 
the beginning, the middle, or the end of our journey. We followed 
the hero Courtenay from the banks of the Medway to the provinces 
of Chili and Peru; we were long kept in suspence respecting the 
Maid with seven Lovers ; and it was not till the sixth canto, (p. 223.) 
when Courtenay falls in love with Recloma, and thus makes her a 
maid with eight Lovers, that we understood to what circumstance this 
part of the title referred. 

Like the poem intitled ‘* The Missionary,” (see our Review for 
April last, ) a considerable portion of this Romance is borrowed from 
the history which constituted the subject of Ercilla’s Spanish poem, 
the Araucana, and related the defeat of the Spaniards by the Chilians : 
but it surpasses all belief that an English emigrant (Courtenay), after 
a series of very improbable adventures, should not only obtain a settle. 
ment and family-connections among the Chilians, but be their General, 
and lead them to take vengeance on the Spaniards for their bloody 
outrages. The Romance ought to have been intitled Courtenay, 
since he is the leading and most — character ; and Recloma, 

4 the 
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the maid with seven lovers, only comes in as an episode. We cannot 
spare time to followhim through his visions and adventures; nor shall we 
otherwise criticize the poetry in which his fictitious tale is told, than 
by observing that, if it be in general easy, and in some places forcible, 
it contains many defective rhymes. In the sixth canto, Courtenay, 
emerging from his retreat in the Chilian wilds, recognizes Recloma, 
‘ the Chilian fair beloved of old,’ a mourner in a funeral procession. 
‘Let the poet recount this part of his romantic tale : 


‘ With cautious step, he reach’d a village near, 
And learn’d what honour’d load had graced the bier ; 
A reverend chief, whose sons had fill’d the tomb, 
Before their aged father met his doom. 

A daughter still remain’d, —that weeping fair, 

Now left forlorn, without a parent’s care : 

And, tho’ endow’d with Nature’s various charms, 
_ To wake, in youthful bosoms, soft alarms ; 

Yet, still pursued by some peculiar fate, 

Her beauty was the cause of dread and hate 

To every sire and matron for their son, 

Lest he, by love, a deadly risk should run ; 

Like others, who had rued their plighted faith, 

And felt, unwarn’d, the chilling stroke of death. 

Seven youths, before the day of marriage, fell ; 

More, it was fear’d, the fatal list might swell, 

If, like the basilisk, her dangerous eyes 

Should make some young predestined wretch their prize. 

¢ The oracle was tried, to know the cause 

Which seem’d to militate ’gainst nature’s laws ; 

But some astounding change its awful voice 

Foretold to follow her connubial choice. 

‘ The tale with joy the dauntless Briton heard, 
And the deep mysteries of fate revered. 

‘¢ She’s mine,” he would have cried ; but caution held 
What caused his sudden transport unreveal’d. 
And now the ghostly band he call’d to mind, 
Whom erst he saw careering on the wind, 
Around her bower; when to his mental view 
The Power or Dreams the airy picture drew. 
It shadow’d forth the doom of those who fell, — 
A black presage, the stoutest hearts to quell ! 
Others had fed the risk, in time forewarn’d ; 
But the bold youth the coming danger scorn’d. 
Soon had he means devised the fair to find ; 

For love and holy confidence, combined, 
Against all terror steel’d his generous mind : 
For some protector of the good, he thought, 
Her doom, and his, had to a crisis brought ; 
And soon resolv’d his passion to declare, 

And win her (if he could) his fate to share. 

No jealous rival did he fear, to thwart 

His title to the lovely orphan’s heart. 
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He pray’d; but she denied, with accents kind, 
And warn’d of what the angry gods design’d ; 
By what, of yore, the hapless youths befel, 
Sent to the tomb because they lov’d too well ; 
But reason was subdued, and forced to yield 
To love, the great dictator of the field. 

She saw, she tone 4 and every look belied 
Her faint refusal, though her fears denied. 
Not long his suit the amorous Briton pressed, 
Till she the secret of her soul confessed ; 

And Hymen soon with soft connubial bands, 
In hopes of better fortune join’d their hands.’ 


After the marriage, they are parted: he goes to lead the Chilians 
to victory over the Spaniards: but, in a subsequent attempt to assuage 
a mutiny among the Chilians, he is pierced by the brothers of a na- 
tive whom he had killed ; when at this juncture Recloma appears, to 
stab herself, and to fall on the body of her murdered husband. This 
is a tragical, but not a satisfying conclusion. When the hero and 
heroine are dispatched in such a hurry, it seems as if the poet did not 
know what to do with them. As the lady gives the secondary title 
to this romance, she should have been sooner introduced, and should 
have formed a more conspicuous figure on the canvas. Mo ¥: 


RELIGIOUS. 


Art. 19. Christian Ethics ; or Discourses on the Beatitudes, with 
some preliminary and subsequent Discourses. The whole designed 
to explain, recommend, or enforce the Duties of the Christian 
Life: By Thomas Wintle, B.D., Rector of Brightwell in Berk- 
shire. 2 Vols. 8vo. pp. 540. 16s. Boards. Longman and Co. 
Some good reason ought to be assigned for adding to our present 

enormous heap of printed sermons. Merely the desire of doing good, 

or the persuasion that professing Christians require to be reminded 
of their duty, is not an adequate apology for the publication of 
plain discourses, which, however sensible, abound with explanations 
and exhortations that have been repeated times out of number. It 
is a stale and futile plea that ‘the complexion of the times affords 
great occasion for discourses on the nature and practice of holiness ;? 
since, if the people will not read those which at present sollicit, 
their perusal on every side, it is not very probable that they will be 
attracted by new assortments of the same kind. Mr. Wintle, aware 
no doubt that his first reason for sending these sermons to the press 
would occasion a demur, offers another towards the conclusion of his 
preface, which is generally admitted to be valid, viz. Novelty. ¢ It 
is possible,’ he says, ‘ that the systematic form in which the 

Beatitudes are here considered, which I conceive to be new, may 

not only tend to fix the truths and duties more deeply in the minds 

of ordinary readers, but may recommend the work to the philo- 
sopher and man of science, or persons of superior understandings.” 

For ourselves, we are at a loss to see in what consists the novelty of 

form which these sermons are said to assume. They follow in the 

order of the texts, as they occur in the fifth chapter of St. Matthew ; 
an 
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and they contain, first an explanation of the moral qualities which 
our Lord recommends, and then an illustration of the blessedness. 
annexed to them; which is the’ordinary mode pursued by all preachers, «, 
and which Doddridge has exhibited in his Paraphrase. Indeed, 
these sermons are for. the most part little more than a very ex- 
panded or dilated view of the matter contained in the sarees 
paraphrases of the * Family Expositor.”? As for the philosopher aud 
man of science, he will look in vain for a full and well arranged 
system of Christian ethics; and he will probably turn with dis- 
pleasure from some passages in which the preacher, in order to 
terrify the sinner, sacrifices the justice of God. To help the forma- 
tion of these thin volumes, four sermons on the principle and effects 
of Faith, Sin, and Eternal Life, are offered by way of introduction, 
though our Saviour did not commence his sermon on the Mount 
with any preliminary matter of this description ; and at the end 
are subjoined four other sermons on Prayer, on the Sacrament, 
on Preparation for Death, and on the Improvement of the restored 
Bodies of the Saints at. the ‘wy Judgment. We are too dull to 
perceive the necessity of these prolegomena and addenda to a 
set of discourses professedly on the Beatitudes ; otherwise than as 
their publication might be useful towards increasing the number 
of pages in each volume, though the author tried’ by every 
means to swell out his matter; two, and in one instance three, 
sermons being employed on each beatitude. To avoid the possibility 
of misrepresentation, we shall copy Mr. Wintle’s own words from 
his introductory preface : 

‘ In the discussion of each of these beatitudes; and the rewards 
annexed to them, I have had occasion to employ two discourses ; 
and in one instance have found it expedient to extend the discussion 
to a third. And though I have constantly had an eye to moral 
rectitude, or the suggestions of our own unprejudiced reason, yet 
I have taken care in general to urge the duties herein considered on 
Christian principles ; not only as taught by our great Lawgiver, but 
often as enforced by motives and considerations peculiarly Christian. 
Yet, lest I might be thought not to have paid so much attention 
as was requisite to this last suggestion, I have begun my work 
with two preparatory discourses on Faith; the one explaining the 
right grounds and reasons of it; the other designed to shew its in- 
fluence on the hearts and lives of Christians, especially in that 
ordinary classification of our duty, as relating to God, our 
neighbour, and ourselves, And as the demerits of sin, and the re- 
wards of righteousness, are of the utmost importance, in order to 
awaken men to a right and permanent sense of duty, I have con- 
sidered these also in two discourses, before I have entered upon an 
enlargement of the beatitudes. 

* After I had finished my original plan in the discussion of the 
duties, I conceived it might be of no small use to subjoin two 
discourses, one on Prayer, and the other on the reception of the 
Holy Sacrament ; in order to forward -our growth in the Chritian 
life, or to render the practice of the duties more easy and read 
to the devout Christian. I have also added two other discourses, wit 
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a view to excite our more active pursuit ;_ the former on. preparation 
death, the latter on the improvement.of our restored bodies at the 
final judgment.’ sa 

Thou h we think that Mr. Wintle’s sermons are often needlessly 
dilated, his explanations of the qualities of mind recommended in the 
several beatitudes are judicious, and well discriminated ; while his 
exhortations are calculated to rouse the Christian to the exercise of 
the characteristic virtues of his religion. 

We may be allowed to express our surprize that the preacher should 
select John vi. 53. for his text to the sermon on the sacrament, when 
he admits that the passage has no reference to this ordinance ; and 
which, when placed in this connection, strongly favours the popish 
doctrine of transubstantiation. Other texts might easily lave been 
found, more adapted to his purpose. 

If any where we should look for novelty, it is in the concluding 
sermon, the subject of which invites the preacher to supply his want 
of knowlege from the storehouse of the imagination. Speculating on 
the incorruptible bodies of the saints, he seems to think that they will 
be all eye or all nerve; at all events, abundantly more capable of 
enjoyment than our present mortal bodies. That sinners, how- 
ever, may have no pleasure in this sublime contemplation, he begs to 
be indulged with the following short digression: 

‘ It is suggested that the bodies of unrepeuting sinners may also be 
so raised or reformed as to experience a change likewise ; a chan 
which will render them more susceptible of pain and anguish than 
what can be now felt, when the most delicate parts of their present 
texture are suffering from the most excruciating disorders or defects. 
A very awful consideration this! which I mean not to insist on fare 
ther ; for it would be vain to attempt a description of those bitter 
agonies, which may harass the improved bodies of the damned in the 
future abodes of inezpressible torment, Enough is discovered to us 
in holy writ to engage us to dread and abhor those horrid practices, 
which would not fail to bring us to that abyss of infernal misery ; 
and may the tremendous account be suffered to have such a happy 
effect upon us, as to incline us to shun the ways of wickedness, and 
with all our souls to pursue the path of righteousness !” 

We were not prepared for such a finale to a series of discourses 
on the Beatitudes, or a treatise on Christian Ethics. Mo x. 


POLITICS. 


Art. 20. <n Oration delivered June 29. 1814, at the Request f a 
Number of Citizens of New York, in Celebration of the recent De- 
liverance of Europe from the Yoke of military Despotism. B 
the Honourable Governour Morris, Esq. 8vo. Printed at New 
York, and reprinted in London for Wilson. Price 1s. 

Not even M. Chateaubriand could have displayed a more ardent 
enthusiasm on this occasion than the honourable Esquire before us; who 
is so very zealous in behalf of the Bourbons that he seems to forget 
that he is among republicans, and furiously declaims against Demo- 
cracy. ‘To interest his American audience in behalf of Louis XVL., 
Mr. Morris artfully reminds them that this unfortuuate monarch 
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was their friend in the hour of danger; and, to impress them in the 
strongest manner with hoor at the recollection of * his most-foul 
and cruel murder,” he doesnot hesitate to compare it to * a second 
fall of man.’ : 5 

The orator reviews the instructive history of the last twenty-five 
years, and traces the changes which France has experienced from 
the assembly of the States General of the spring of 1789, to the abdi- 
cation of Bonaparte and the restoration of the Baetstds in the spring 
of 1814. After having mourned like a true royalist over the holy 
martyr, he proceeds to advert to the operations of the French re- 
public, and to trace the tumults of democracy to their termination 
in despotism. Now Bonaparte regularly comes on the stage : 

¢ ‘What had been foreseen, and foretold, arrived. The power of 
usurpation was directed and maintained by great talents. Gigantic 
schemes of conquest, prepared with deep and dark intrigue, vast 
masses of force, conducted with consummate skill, a cold indifference 
to the miseries of mankind, a profound contempt for moral ties, a 
marble-hearted atheism, to which religion was only a political instru- 
ment, and the stern persevering will to bend every thing to his purpose, 
were the means of Napoleon to make himself the terror, the wonder, 
and the scourge of nations. The galling of his iron yoke taught 
Frenchmen fechiagfy to know how much they had lost in breaking 
the bands of their allegiance. They had, indeed, to amuse them, the 
pomp of triumph, the shout of victory, and the consciousness of force, 
which made the neighbouring nations groan. But the fruits of their 
labour were wrested from them to gratify the extravagance of vanity, 
or supply the waste of war.’ 

His reverse of fortune and downfall are next oratorically introduced : 

« In the month of September, 1812, the son of an obscure family, 


in a small island of the Mediterranean, was at the head of a greater. 


force than was ever yet commanded by one man, during the long 
period to which history extends. His brows encircled with an im- 
perial diadem, his sword red with the blood of conquered nations, his 


eye glaring on the fields he had devoted to plunder, his feet trampling. 


on the neck of kings, his mind glowing with wrath, his heart swoln 
with the consciousness of power unknown before, he moved, he seemed, 
he believed himself a god. While at one extremity of Europe his 


-p yA fruthless legions drenched, with loyal blood, the arid soil of Spain, he 
* 


marched with gigantic stride, at the other extremity, to round his 
vast dominion in the widest circle of the civilized world. Already 
he had pierced the Russian line of defence. Already his hungry 
eagles were potneng on his prey. Pause. View steadily this 
statue of Colossal power. ‘The arms are of iron; the breast is of 
brass; but the feet are of clay. The moment of destruction im- 
pends. . Hark! The blow is given. It totters. It falls, It crumbles 
to dust. This mighty man, this king of kings, this demi-god, is 
discomfited. He flies. Heis pursued. Hehides. Stript of royal 
robes, distracted with apprehension, flapping the wings of fear, he 
scuds in disguise across the wide plain of Poland, not daring to look 
behind. e takes a moment’s breath, and slakes the feverish thirst 
of his fatigue in the waters of the Elbe. A second flight brings 

him 
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i to the Rhine. After a third effort, he is within the walls of 
aris.’ + 

The magnanimity and clemency of the Emperor Alexander form 
a subject of appropriate eulogy: but the Bourbons occupy the 
highest place in Mr. Morris’s affections ; and, having given demo- 
cracy a slap in the face, calling her ‘ the child of squinting envy and 
self-tormenting spleen,’ he thus concludes an oration which seems not 
very well calculated for the meridian of America: 

‘ That royal house now reigns. ‘The Bourbons are restored. 
Rejoice France! Spain! Portugal! You are governed by your own 
legitimate kings. Europe! rejoice. The Bourbons are restored.’ 

The oration of Mr. Morris has the same general character with a 
sermon delivered by an American preacher on the same event, and 

_ which is noticed in another part of this number (p.111): but the lay- 
man is more of an enthusiast than the divine. Mo-y. 


Art.21. Reflections of a French Constitutional Royalist. By Dus- 
chene, of Grenoble, Advocate. ‘Translated by Baron Daldorf. 


8vo. 3s. Souter, &c. 1814. 


It is the opinion of this writer that the French people are cajoled 
by the mere semblance of a constitution; and that the nation has 
more reason to weep than to rejoice at ‘ the deformed embryo’ which 
has been palmed on them for a constitutional charter. The multi- 
tude, who never look beneath the surface, considered the mode of 
Louis XVIIIth’s return to France as auspicious to liberty: but 
thase who were in the habit of scrutinizing the ae, words. 
perceived that, while he wished to be deemed gracious, he asserted 
the principles of despotism and divine right : taking care to represent 
the new constitution as emanating from his pure generosity, and not as 
a blessing to which they were intitled on the basis of reason and nature, 
and compact. Louis XVIII. first insists on the admigsion of the prin- 
ciple “ that absolute authority is the inherent prerogative of majesty in 
France ;” and then, at the desire of the French people, he consents 
to allow them, as a matter of pure favour, a constitutional charter. 
M. Duschene regards every form of liberty, under such circum- 
stances, as no liberty. He first asks; ¢ Is it just that our constitu- 
tional charter should wear the form of a simple ordinance of reform :’ 
but this the Chancellor of state had already answered in the affirmative, 

ro! gbserving that the French people are “€ bound to bless the King, for 
ot insisting on the exclusive prerogatives, which he inherits from God 

and from his ancestors.”? 'The Advocate of Grenoble demurs to this 
statement, both as to the right and as to the fact; remarking that 
‘ his present Majesty cannot maintain that he inherits his crown 
from God, and from his ancestors ; because it is proved, that, with- 
out the concurrence of the nation, his forefathers could not lineally 
have been kings —nor would he be better authorized in declaring, 
as some of his predecessors did, that he derives his crown from God 
and from his sword. Such declaration implies, that, when titles 
are founded in force, force may at any time annihilate them; and 
that would be a very silly argument indeed. We must, therefore, 
look elsewhere for the basis of the king’s right to give us a simple 
ordinance 
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ordinance of reform, in lieu of a constitutional charter ; which latter 
we have claimed from him.’ Concessions in favour of the people 
made by the monarch of France, at different periods, are here consi- 
dered as nothing more than a lingering semblance of justice offered to 
a nation who had a right to claim justice in a more substantial form.” 
The prerogatives of majesty, it is contended, are founded on the suf- 
frages of the people, who can revoke the grant of unlimited autho- 
rity with which a chief at any period may, have been invested; and 
therefore a constitutional charter cannot emanate from the mere bene- 
volence of the king, but the people must be parties to its enactment ; 
oe it is to all intents and purposes a law, though paramount to all 
others. 
M. Duschene proceeds to remark with great freedom on the con- 
duct of the new leyislature, and roundly asserts that ‘ the people 
snow deplore a scandalous violation of the best and most sacred of their 
rights.’ (p 17.) We also find this writer adverting to the old whig 
principles of our own country, and maintaining that a constitutional char- 
ter implies incontéstibly a contract between the king and his subjects. 
That which passes for a magna charta, therefore, he regards as only 
a royal grant, which a subsequent monarch may revoke; and, if we 
are to credit his report, the French nation views it in the same light. 
* She obeys—but she applauds not. She is silent—but her heart 
writhes with agony, as she contemplates the dangerous councils that 
surround the King.’ If this be a true picture of the public mind in 
France, the volcano may burst out atoath, and torrents of revolu- 
tionary lava may again flow : — but we will hope better things. 
After having condemned the constitutional charter as defective in 
its fundamental principle, and as being nothing more than a mere 
ordinance of reform, this Advocate proceeds to discuss it in detail, 
and to point out its radical vices and imperfections. It will not be 
required of us to follow him through his remarks on the 72 articles 
of the constitution ; and the style of his strictures may be inferred 
from the preceding observations, as well as from the objections which 
he makes to Louis XVIII. being styled King of France, instead of 
King of the French, and to his dating the ordinance in the 19th year 
of his reign. In short, it is pronounced that the royal constitutional 
grant is both positively and negatively bad: or that its provisions 
are false and dangerous ; while, on account of its omissions, it leaves 


the people in a condition far from that of true freedom. Moy: 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Art. 22. 4 Olio of Biographical and eg Anecdotes and 
: r. 


Memoranda, original aid selected ; including Cole’s unpub- 
lished Notes on the Rev. James Bentham’s History and Antiquities 
of Ely Cathedral. By William Davis. 1zmo. 5s. Board Rod- 
well, 1814. 

A judicious collector of anecdotes and memoranda can easily 
produce an entertaining volume by making selections from his 
common-place book, Mr. Davis, in catering for the literary man 
and the antiquary, has manifested some extent of resentith and 


has brought together, in a narrow space, articles which will ad- 
minister amusement and information.» His book is properly an — 
10 an 
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and, from the different dishes, the reader must help -himself according 
to his taste. As the work is chiefly calculated for antiquaries, 
we select an anecdote addressed to this class of the literati : 

‘ Pine, the engraver and herald, used to relate the following 
anecdote of Dr. Stukely. 

‘ As the Doctor and some other curiosos, among whom was Mr. 
Pine, were visiting certain antiquities in Hertfordshire, they came 
to a place called Czsar’s stile, situated on the brow of an eminence, 
No sooner was the place named, than the Doctor stopped all of a 
sudden, and, after an attentive survey of the neighbouring ground, 
provogners it to be directly the scite of a fortified pass, which Cesar 
had left behind in his march from Covey-Stakes to Verulam. Some 

*- of the company demurring against this opinion, a debate arose, and 
an aged man, a labourer, coming up, the Doctor asked him, with 
great confidence, ‘ whether that was not called Czsar’s Stile !’’ 
“¢ Aye, master,”’ said the old man, “ that it is, I have good reason to 
know it, for many a day did I work upon it for old Bob Cesar, rest his 
soul ; he lived in yonder farm, and a sad road it was before he made 
this stile.’ 

_ We hawe many Dr. Stukelys, who, in their zeal for antiquity, fall 
into mistakes equally ludicrous. 





Mox. 


Art.23. 4. few Reflections on passing Events. vo. pp. 22. 
1s. Hatchard. , 

The author of this little pamphlet professes to discuss no question 
of a political natare, but to trace the effects of Blasphemy, Infide- 
lity, and the New Philosophy. France, because she sacrificed to 
the Goddess of Reason, has been severely visited : while Great Bri- 
tain, having been ‘ true to her religion,’ has been protected from the 
effects of that storm which has desolated the other kingdoms of 
Europe. Such is the doctrine of these reflections. We are finally 
put on our guard against the contagion of French principles, and ad- 
vised to export our commodities, but to keep our children at homm 


SINGLE SERMON. 
Art. 24. A Discourse delivered in Boston, North America, at the 


Solemn Festival in Commemoration of the Goodness of God in 

delivering the Christian World from Military Despotism, June 15. 

1814. By William Ellery Channing, Minister of the Church in 

Federal Street, Boston. 8vo. 1s. Black, Parry, and Co. 

London. 

Many of our readers, perhaps, will be surprized to find that a large 
party in the American States warmly participates in the exultations 
of Europe on the subversion of Napoleon’s power, and hails with sa- 
tisfaction the restoration of Louis XVIII. to the throne of his an- 
cestors. No English or French royalist-preacher could be more 
animated than this minister of a republican church, in the con- 
demnation of Bonaparte, as aconqueror, usurper, and tyrant; nor 
paint’in blacker colours the fruits of his tyranny. ‘ We abhorred,’ 
says Mr. C. ‘the prosperous, as much as we contemn the fallen ty- 
rant, who had no pity for the weak, no justice for the innocent, no 
regard for plighted faith, no settled end but universal conquest.’ 


Mr. 
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Mr. Channing’s eloquence glows with increased fervour when he 
contemplates themoral influence of Bonaparte’s despotism, which has 
given it peculiar horror. ‘We would have forgotten it,’ i the 
preacher, * had it only robbed and impoverished, but it degraded 
Europe.’ When Mr.C. reviews the splendid career of the tyrant, 
he reflects with satisfaction on the circumstance that ‘a little island 

, now holds the conqueror of the world ;? and when he descends, like 
other preachers on this occasion, to deduce some general and (as they 

y, are usually termed) improving reflections, he cautions his hearers 
vz against being ever dazzled by triumphant crimes, and calls on them 
j ‘to rejoice in the fall of the usurper as a death-blow to the system of 


atheism and infidelity. Moxy: 


+ _" 





CoRRESPONDENCE. | 
_ The reserve which Dr. Hill lays to our charge we are ready to 
: avow ; for it may be prudent, in some instances, to state the existence of 
i errors, = we conceive them tobe, ) without specifying them. In perus- 
/ ing the Doctor’s Lectures, we were impressed with their merit, but we did 
roMW not agree with him on certain points ; yet we wished to avoid contro- 
7,98" versy, and therefore we expressed our doubts of the correctness of some 
of his views without a direct statement of our objections. — As to his 
remarks on the Endor apparition, he allows that, even if the words 
which we quoted do not fully establish our assertion, it is confirmed 
a <j by the following passage, which we did not cite. We think, 
' therefore, that Dr. H. has no reason to be dissatisfied. - 





We should have no objection to direct the attention of our readers 
* to a subject on which humanity is much interested,’ which are the 
concluding words of a letter accompanying a communication on that 
subject : but we can make no use of any such paper without know- 
ing from whom it comes. The writer’s name, if conveyed to us, 


‘o€] shall be in confidence. 





Mr. G.’s polite letter, dated August 1. has hitherto by chance 
escaped our notice. Weare truly glad to receive such assurances, as 
this letter conveys, of an impartial desire on the part of the writer to 
profit by the criticisms which our public duty has drawn from us. 





We know nothing of the tract respecting which ‘4 Constast 
Reader’ inquires. 





A..B.’s book was received, and has been considered. Weare 
sorry that our opinion of it was not favourable. . 





Philo-Agris is just received. | 





*,* ‘The Aprenpix to Vol. Ixxiv. of the M. R. is published with. 
this Number, and contains (as usual) a variety of articles in Forricm, 
Lirerature, with the General Title, Table of Contents, and. Index 
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